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HISTORY OF THE UUIFIED COMMAND PLAN 



Origins In World War II 

(D) Unified eommand over OS operational forces was adopted 
during wSrld War II. It was a natural ""^''^^^^"^ ^^^^^f.^y"^" 
of combined (OS-British) command set up during that conflict by 
the combined Chiefs of Staff. Unified -f^L* 
single commander, responsible to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
assisted by a joint staff, and exercising command over all the 
^llsof his assigned force, regardless of Service. The system 
lias generally applied during World War II in the conduct of 
individual operations and within geographic theater commands. 

(U) Even before the war ended, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
envisioned retention of the unified command system in peacetime. 
T^ey agreed ?ha? when General Eisenhower's combined headquarters 
(Supr^e Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary Force) was dissolved, 
KSd then become the commander of all US forces in Europe. 
A directive appointing General Eisenhower as Commanding General, 
Ss FolcetTEu^opean Theater (CG USFET) was issued by the JCS on 
28 June 1945, soon after V-E Day. 

(U) In the Pacific, attempts to establish a unified command 
for the entire area proved impossible. Service interests pre- 
cluded the subordination of either of the two major commanders 
in that area (General of the Army Douglas MacArthur and Fleet 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz) . During the final campaigns m the 
Pacific, therefore, these two officers held separate commands, 
as Co^^nder !n Chief, US Army Forces, Pacific (CINCAFPAC) and Com- 
^der in Chief, US Pacific Fleet (CINCPAC) , respectively. 



The First Unified Command Plan, 14 December 1946 

(U) The impetus for the establishment of a postwar system of 
unified command over US military forces worldwide stemmed from 
the Navy's dissatisfaction with this divided command m the 
Pacific; On 1 February 1946 the CNO characterized the existing 
arrangement, with Army and Navy forces under separate command, 
as "ambiguous" and "unsatisfactory," He favored establishing a 
tingle command over the entire Pacific Theater ^^^^^f ^^^.f ' 
Korea, and China), whose commander would have a 30int staff and 
would exercise "unity of command" over all US forces m the 
theater. 



(U) This CNO proposal was discussed at some length. It was 
opposed by representatives of the Army and Army Air Forces, who 
favored unity of command on a basis of assignment °f "J^^""" 
and forces, rather than of area of responsibility. The Navy s 
p^an, they feared, would deprive General MacArthur of control of 
ground and air forces that he might need for his mission. J- 

(U) After considerable discussion, a compromise emerged as 
part of a comprehensive worldwide system of unified command for 
OS forces under JCS control. The resulting "Outline Command 
Plan,- which was in effect the first Unified Command Plan (OCP), 
was Approved by President Truman on 14 December 1946. "called 
for thi eventual establishment, as an ? interim measure for the 
stranodiate Dostwar oeriod," of seven unified commanas. Tnese 
cSH^nds! ^Sll^ areas of responsibility, and their missions were 
as follows: 

(1) Far East Command* US forces in Japan. Korea, the 
Ryukyus, the Philippines, the Marianas, and the Bonins . Its 
coimnander, CINCFE- would carry out occupation duties; maintain 
the security of his command; plan and prepare for a general 
^ergency S his area; support CINCPAC; and command US forces m 
China in emergency. 

(2) Pacific Command: forces allocated by the JCS within 
the Pacific area. CINCPAC would defend the US against ^ttack 
through the Pacific; conduct operations m the Pacific; and main- 
tain security of US island positions and sea and air coiranunica- 
tions; support US military commitments in C^na; plan and prepare 
for general emergency; and support CINCFE and CINCAL. 

(3) "Alaskan Command: US forces in Alaska, including the 
Aleutians. CINCAL would protect Alaska, including sea and air 
co™?SI;ions, and protect the United States from attack through 
A?™ and Arctic regions. He would Pl^n and prepare for general 
emergency and support CINCFE, CINCPAC, and CG SAC. 

(4) Northeast Command: US forces assigned to Newfoundland, 
Labrador, and Greenland. CINCNE would maintain the security of 
his area and defend the United States against attack through the 
Arctic regions within his command; protect sea and air communica- 
tions in his area; control Arctic airways as ^PP^^P^^f ^'^^^^P^f 
CINCEUR, CINCLANTFLT and SAC; and plan and prepare for a general 

emergency. 

(5) Atlantic Fleet: comprising forces assigned to the 
Atlantic Fleet, US Navy. CINCLANTFLT would defend the United 
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states against attack through the Atlantic; plan and prepare for 
general emergency; and support US forces in Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean, the Northeast, and the Caribbean. 

(6) Caribbean Command: US forces in Panama and the Antilles. 
CINCARIB would defend the United States against attack through his 
area; defend sea and air communications (with CNO coordinating 
between CINCARIB and CINCLANTFLT)';" secure the Panama Canal and US 
bases in Panama and the Caribbean; plan and prepare for general 
emergency; and support CINCLANTFLT. 

(7) European Command: all forces allocated to the European 
Theater by the JCS or other authority. CINCEUR would occupy 
Germany, support the national policy in Europe "within the scope 
of his command responsibility" and plan and prepare for general 
emergency. 

(U) The general principles established by the UCP were as 
follows : 

Unified command in each command will be established in 
accordance, in so far as practicable, with Chapter 2, 
paragraph 12, of Joint Action of the Army and the Navy, 
[with] component forces consisting of Army, Army Air, and 
Naval forces. Forces assigned to a command will normally 
consist of two or more components and each will be com- 
manded directly by an officer of that component. Each 
commander will have a joint staff with appropriate members 
from the various components of the Services under his com- 
mand in key positions of responsibility. Commanders of 
component forces will communicate directly with appropriate 
headquarters on matters such as administration, training, 
and supply, expenditure of appropriated funds, and author- 
ization of construction, which are not a responsibility of 
unified conanand. The assignment of forces and the signifi- 
cant changes therein will be as determined by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

(U) The JCS would exercise strategic direction over all elements 
of the armed forces. They would assign forces to the unified 
commands and prescribe the missions and tasks of those commands. 
The Services would retain operational control of all forces not 
specifically assigned by the JCS. Each unified command would oper- 
ate under a designated Service Chief acting as executive agent for 
the JCS: the Chief of Staff, US Army; the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations; or the Commanding General, Army Air Forces (later Chief of 
Staff, US Air Force). 
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(U) By a separate provision of the UCP, the JCS recognized the 
existence of the Strategic Air Command (SAC) , a command of the 
Army Air Forces (later USAF) which was not normally based over- 
seas. It was made up of strategic air forces of the Army Air 
Forces not otherwise assigned. The commander of SAC was responsi- 
ble to the JCS, but no specific mission was assigned to him by the 
JCS at that time. SAC became the first example of what was later 
designated a specified command, though the term did not come into 
use until 1951. ^ 



Establishment of CINCFE, CINCPAC, CINCAL, CINCEUR 

(U) Approval of the UCP did not in itself establish the commands 
named in the plan; a separate implementing directive was required 
for each command. The first three to be created were the Far East 
Command (FECOM) , Pacific Command (PACOM) , and Alaskan Command 
(ALCOM) . A JCS directive of 16 December 1946 established these 
commands effective 1 January 1947. The executive agents for these 
commands were the CSA, CNO, and CG, AAF (later CSAF)» respectively.-^ 

(U) The next to be established was the European Command (EUCOM) , 
established by directive of 24 February 1947, effective 15 March 
1947, with CSA as executive agent. In effect, CINCEUR was simply 
a new title for CG USFET. Since the latter had earlier been given 
direct command over US ground forces in Europe, no intermediate 
Army component headquarters was necessary. ^ 



Establishment of CINCLANT 

(U) For the Atlantic, the original UCP would have set up a 
purely Naval command under JCS direction (CINCLANTFLT) • On 
5 August 1947 the CNO recomniended instead that CINCLANTFLT be estab- 
lished as a fully unified commander, under the broader title of 
Commander in Chief, Atlantic (CINCLANT) , and with his mission being 
"to conduct operations in the Atlantic," instead of the narrower 
phraseology used in the UCP, "to control the sea and secure the 
airways through the Atlantic." Also, the relations between the 
Atlantic and Caribbean Commands required clarification, in the CNO 
view. Finally, CNO recommended that the JCS assume direction of 
US Naval Forces, Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean (NAVEASTLANTMED , 
formerly US Naval Forces Europe, or USNAVEUR) . ^ 

(U) The Army and Army Air Force members on the JCS considered it 
"neither necessary nor desirable" to broaden the status and mission 
of CINCLANTFLT as CNO desired or to give CINCLANTFLT command over 
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ground and air forces. The JCS postponed action on this niatter 
while they dealt with less controversial aspects of unifiea com- 
mand. Effective 1 November 1947, CINCARIB and CINCLANTFLT were 
activated, and CINCNAVEASTLANTMED (shortened in May 1948 to 
CINCNELM) was placed under JCS direction. The CSA became execu- 
tive agent for CINCARIB and CNO for the other two. CINCARIB 
assumed command of all US forces in the Caribbean Islands and the 
Panama area except for certain fleet units and facilities that 
were placed under operational control of CINCLANTFLT. 

(U) A few days later, CNO renewed his suggestion for the estab- 
lishment of a unified Atlantic Command. This time his colleagues 
withdrew their objections, and on 1 December 1947 the Atlantic 
Command (LANTCOM) was created under the Commander in Chief, 
Atlantic (CINCLANT) ."^ 

(U) Thus by the end of 1947, action had been taken on all of 
the seven commands envisioned in the original UCP except the North- 
east Command (CINCNE) . This presented Political difficulties 
involving the Canadian Government, as described below. Meanwhile 
the National Security Act of 1947 had been passed by Congress and 
signed by the President; it gave the JCS a legal basis for existence 
and affirmed their responsibility for establishing unified commands 
in "strategic areas," "subject to the authority and direction of 
the President and the Secretary of Defense."** 

Developments in 1948 

(U) As a result of continuing controversies over the roles and 
missions of the Services, the Secretary of Defense "let with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff at Key West, Florida, in March 1948 and workec 
out a detailed statement of the functions of each Service and of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This "Key West Agreement," approved by 
the President and the Secretary of Defense and formally issued on 
21 April 1948, recognized the JCS responsibility for unified com- 
mands and allowed them to authorize unified commanders to estab- 
lish such subordinate unified commands as may be necessary. it 
also sanctioned the practice, already well-established, of design- 
ating a JCS member as executive agent for each command. 

(U) Several months later, mounting tensions in Europe led the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to enlarge CINCEUR's mission somewhat. On 
30 June 1948 they directed CINCEUR (1) to supervise and coordinate 
all plans and actions of US forces under his command (and sucn 
other forces as might be made available in a general emergency) , 
and (2) to maintain reserve forces that could be employed elsewhere 
in an emergency. 
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(U) Neither CINCEUR nor other unified commanders had been 
assigned logistic or administrative responsibilities under the 
original UCP. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recognized a need to 
grant them such responsibilities, and did so in an amendment to 
the UCP on 7 September 1948. Commanders of unified commands were 
made responsible "for coordination of logistic and administrative 
support of the- component forces of their unified command," sub- 
ject to legislative limitations, departmental regulations, and 
budgetary considerations.^^ 

(U) In another change in the UCP on 29 September 1948, the JCS 
assigned to CINCNELM responsibility for joint planning at the 
theater level for implementation within his area of joint plans 
directed by them, "This planning," they stated, "will be 
accomplished for all three U. S. Military Services, and will 
include plans for the employment of such other forces as may be 
available for meeting a general emergency. CINCNELM 's planning 
for employment of the Strategic Air Forces will be confined to 
logistic planning in support of such operations ■'•^ 



Status of SAC 

(U) The status of SAC as a command under JCS direction was 
clarified by two directives issued by the JCS in 1949. On 
4 January they designated the CSAF their executive agent for SAC. 
On 13 April the missions of CG, SAC (or CINCSAC, as he was later 
called) were set forth. He was charged with command over all 
forces allocated to him by the JCS or other authority and was 
assigned definite missions, including the conduct of strategic air 
operations or such other air operations as the JCS directed and 
with the support of other commanders under the JCS. He was also 
charged with planning for his assigned missions. 



Establishment of Northeast Command 

(U) The question of activating the Northeast Command, to cover 
the approach route for enemy attack across Greenland, Labrador, 
and Newfoundland, was addressed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
November 1948. At that time, the CNO expressed opposition to the 
establishment of a unified command in that area. There were, in 
his view, too few US forces there to justify a unified command; 
moreover its location in foreign territory would provide excellent 
propaganda for the communists and would generate misunderstanding 
and friction with Canada and the United Kingdom. CNO favored 
instead an Air Force command in the area, under JCS operational 
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control exercised through CSAF (in effect, a specified command). 
The Chiefs of "Staff of" the- Array and Air Force- reoo-i-ned-that-whe-. 
JCS would be "derelict if they did not provide a command struc- 
ture for the efficient, integrated control of . . . -orces in 
the area in question. Thereupon the CNO evidently withdrew his 
objection. In April 1949 the JCS approved the establishment of 
the Northeast Command -and- sought approval from the Secretary of 
Defense to issue a directive for the command. Recognizing the 
political sensitivity of the issue, they cautioned the Secretary 
against publicity and urged that the action be f ^^^^^f This 
the US/Canadian Permanent Joint Board on Defense (PJBD) . This 
recommendation was adopted; the Secretary of Defense instructed 
the US section of the PJBD to inform their Canadian colleagues 
that the United States intended to establish the command.-^** 

(U) The Canadian Government asked that the new command be 
titled "US Forces, Northeast." As a compromise, the JCS suggested 
"US Northeast Command," which Canada accepted. By a JCS decision 
on 29 August 1950, approved by the Secretary of Offense on 8 
September, the US Northeast Command was established effective l 
October 1950, with CSAF as executive agent ,-^5 



Command Changes in the Europea n Theater, 1949^1952 

(U) Important political developments occurring in Europe in 
1949 were reflected in altered command arrangements. On 23 May 
1949 the JCS removed US Forces in Austria from assignment to EUCOM, 
setting up these forces as an independent command responsible 
directly to the JCS. Several weeks ..later, when the ^^^^ident 
appointed a civilian High Commissioner for Germany, CINCEUR v,as 
relieved of his responsibilities as Military Governor of Germany. 
Changes in his mission effected by the JCS spelled out his 
relationship with the High Commissioner .-LtJ 

(U) The year 1949 also saw the establishment of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. In the ensuing months, NATO moved 
to shore up the defenses of Western Europe against a possible 
attack from the east. These developments showed a . ^, . 

stronger US air command in Europe. The JCS ?PP^°^«^^?^^^5ii|f"^^^ 
of the commander in Chief, US Air Forces m Europe tCINCUSAFE) on 
20 November 1950, at the same level as CINCEUR and CINCNELM. 
Since those two commands were in effect Army and Navy commands, 
the result was three separate Service commands for the European 
area. CSAF was named the JCS executive agent for CINCUSAFE. 
Missions of CINCLANT, CINCEUR and CINCNELM were modified as neces- 
sitated by creation of the new command.^-/ 
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(U) In 1951 the oosition of Supreme Allied Commander, Europe 
(SACEUR) was established, to be held by a US officer. SACEUR 
was qiven "operational command, to the extent necessary ^.or the 
establishment of your mission," of all US forces in Europe, 
regardless of Service: that is US [Army] Forces, Europe; US 
Air Forces, Europe? and US Naval Forces, Eastern Atlantic anfi 
Mediterr euiean 

(U) The precise relationship between SACEUR and US commands re- 
mained to bl spelled out in detail. On 7 July 1952 the President 
approved recommendations by the JCS that effected fundamental 
chances in unified command in Europe. Those changes vested requi- 
site command authority in one individual. With Presidential con- 
currence the JCS established a full-fledged unified command in 
E^^ope under the title US European Command (USEUCOM) under a Com- 
mander in Chief, US European Command (USCINCEUR) who was also SAC- 
EUR. USCINCEUR exercised unified command and authority (except to 
the extent that operational control was exercised by NATO commanders) 
over all US forces allocated him by the JCS or other competent au- 
thority. He was granted covert limited authority to operate in 
Berlin, Austria, Trieste and Yugoslavia when so directed by the JCS. 
USCINCEUR was instructed to establish a US Headquarters with a 
Deputy and joint US staff at the earliest practicable ^ate. He 
was encouraged to delegate extensive authority to his Deputy. The 
^isti^g^JCS coimnands- in Europe-EUCOM, NELM and US AFE--were desig- 
nated component commands under the new US European Command, although 
S^ilate?al Service functions would still be handled through single 
S^^ice channels. EUCOM was to be given a new title and would cen- 
time La^r specified connnand for missions with respect to Berlin. 
Both NELM and USAFE would continue as specified commands tor cur- 
rently assigned missions outside USCINCEUR' s area of responsibility. 
^heCSA was designated executive agent for USEUCOM, also for the 
old European Command, now redesignated US Forces Euro^^ (US- 

AREUR). CNO was named executive agent for NELM and CSAF for USAFE. 

(/) USCINCEUR assumed command in Europe effective 1 August 1952. 
In a message approved by the Secretary of Defense, the JCS on 2 
December 1952 spelled out for USCINCEUR his geographical area of 
resDonsibility: Norway, Denmark, Western Germany, Berlin, Belgium 
L^oirg, the Ne?heri;nds, France, Italy, Greece ^rukey Austria, 
Trieste, the Mediterranean Sea, the Mediterranean Islands (exclu- 
sive of the Balearics), Algerian Departments of France, ^nd the 
united Kingdom, including the territorial waters of those countries. 
His only authority for the rest of continental Europe was in the 
field of covert military planning. His North African responsibili- 
ties were limited to joint planning in French Morocco, Tunisia and 
Libya and to military aspects of negotiations for base rights. .ne 
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Secretary of Defense delegated some of his responsibilities con- 
cerning the Mutual Security Program (MSP) in Europe to USCINCEUR 
on 15 July 1952. He directed that USCINCEUR administer the mili- 
tary aspects of the MSP, including the control and administration 
of military units engaged in military assistance. USCINCEUR would 
also coordinate US military matters that were of joint logistical 
or administrative nature, including military assistance activities, 
US military procurement, base rights negotiations and base con- 
struction.^^ 



Clarifying Responsibilities of Unified Commanders, 1950 

(U) Following a review of missions and deployments of US forces, 
the JCS approved several changes to the basic UCP on 16 February 
1950 They removed South Korea from CINCFE's area of responsibility 
but added the Volcano Islands, while also divesting CINCFE of some 
responsibilities for China. CINCEUR was relieved of his require- 
ment to maintain reserve forces, and CINCAL and CINCNE were charged 
with coordinating Arctic airways. Finally, the statement that the 
UCP was an "interim measure" was deleted. 

(U) The status of forces under one unified commander operating 
within the general area assigned to another commander was the sub- 
ject of a JCS directive of 27 April 1950. Ths JCS did not intend 
to limit unified commanders rigidly to fixed geographic boundaries, 
but wished rather to leave them free to operate where necessary to 
carry out their assigned missions. Commanders were authorized to 
extend operations into areas normally under cognizance of another 
commander if necessary for the accomplishment of assigned tasks. 
In routine operational matters, commanders under the JCS were 
enjoined to coordinate closely with each other. Forces sent to 
reinforce a unified commander (or other commander operating under 
JCS direction) would be assigned to that commander's operational 
control. 21 

(U) Adjustments in areas of responsibilities affecting CINCARIB, 
CINCLANT and, to a lesser extent, CINCPAC, were ordered by the JCS 
in the early 1950' s. In changes to the UCP suggested by the CNO 
and approved by the JCS on 18 July 1950, CINCLANT was given the 
missions of protecting Caribbean sea communications, to include 
ASW operations and the control, routing, and protection of shipping. 
Commander, Caribbean Sea Frontier (COMCARIBSEAFRON) would perform 
these missions for CINCLANT, Additionally, CINCLANT was charged 
with furnishing CINCARIB with sea lift in an emergency. CINCARIB s 
mission was modified accordingly. He was also directea to 
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coordinate with British, Venezuelan, and Dutch authorities m ?ro- 
cectinq oil fields in Venezuela, Trinidad, and Curacao. -hese 
changes broucht cuestions from bath CINCLANT and CINCARIB , wnicn 
called forth^clarifications on 21 August 1950, The JCS mace 
CINCLANT responsible for protection of the Pacific Ocean approacnes 
to tJ^f PanLa Canal, and made it clear that COMCARIBSEAFRON was 
directly responsible to CINCLANT for protection of sea communica- 
tions in the Caribbean and the Pacific approaches. (In early 195i, 
orotection of the Pacific approaches to the Panama Canal was 
reassigned from CINCLANT to CINCPAC.)-^ 



Command in the Far East During the K orean War 

(U) The outbreak of the Korean War and subsequent developments 
in the Far East put US unified command there to a test v'hicn it 
passed readily. Although General MacArthur, as CINCFE, had been 
relieved of responsibility for South Korea, early US reactions .o 
the North Korean attack on 25 June 1950 were taken through his 
command, which was conveniently located for the Purpose. These 
initial reactions, including logistic support to the ROK, protec- 
tion of evacuation, air operations and, eventually, ground oper- 
ations, were taken with Presidential approval outside the author. .y 
of unified command under the UCP. On 10 July, at the request of 
the United Nations, President Truman directed General MacArthur to 
establish the united Nations Command (UNO for purposes °Pe"^^°"^ 
Igainst the North Korean invaders. From that point General MacArthur 
as CINCFE, supported the operations of the UNC which he commanded as 
CINCUNC. His primary responsibility as CINCFE "^^i^^^^^^^^^^^^f 
of Japan, however. Over the strong objections of CINCFE, the JCS 
transferred the Marianas-Bonin and Volcano Islands from his respon- 
sibility and placed them under CINCPAC. The President concurred m 
this action on 9 April 1951. Further transfers of responsibility 
from §INCFE were approved by the JCS in late ^^^1, when they made 
CINCPAC responsible for US security interests in the Ph ilippines, 
the Pescadores, and Formosa. 23 
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(U) In the Far East Conunand as organized under General MacArthur, 
there were component commanders for the Air Force and Navy: Com- 
manding General, Far East Air Forces (CG FEAF) and Commander Naval 
Forces, Far East (COMNAVFE). General MacArthur himself, however, 
retained direct command of Army components, wearing a second hat 
as Commanding General, Army Forces Far East (C(^ AFFE) His staff 
was essentially an Army staff, except for a Joint Strategic Plans 
and Operations Group (JSPOG) which had Air Force and Navy repre- 
sentation. In 1952, after General MacArthur had left FECOM, the 
headquarters of Army Forces Far East was fully staffed and placed 
on a par with the other two component commands, and the Far East 
Command was given a truly joint staff .25 



Interim Revision of the UCP, 1952-1953 

(U) The establishment of USEUCOM in July 1952, with attendant 
changes in the command structure in Europe, as described earlier, 
pointed to a need for a new UCP. A draft revision submitted by 
the JOS to the Secretary of Defense on 24 December 1952 incorpor- 
ated these changes, and extended USCINCEUR's responsibilities to 
include planning for military operations in Spain and Yugoslavia. 
At the same time, the revision proposed to centralize ASW respon- 
sibilities under. CINCLANT and CINCPAC in their respective areas, 
ending the existing situation whereby ASW responsibility in the 
Atlantic was divided among CINCLANT, CINCNELM, and CINCNE.^b 

OZl The revised plan also listed those responsibilities given 
USCINCEUR for coordinating logistical and administrative matters, 
such as military assistance and base rights negotiation. Because 
the CSA was listed as the executive agent for USCINCEUR, the plan 
could be read as broadening the responsibilities of executive 
agents beyond the sphere of strategic direction and operational 
control of forces. This aspect of the plan attracted unfavorable 
attention from the new Administration that took office in January 
1953, just after the JCS plan was completed. The new , Secretary 
of Defense, Charles E. Wilson, at once began a review^ of DOD 
organization and functions, focusing particularly on the role ot 
executive agents. On 13 February Secretary Wilson instructed the 
JCS to rewrite the plan to stipulate that USCINCEUR 's logistic 
and administrative responsibilities were exercised on the author- 
ity of the Secretary of Defense. Thus revised, the plan was 
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approved by the Secretary on 30 June 1953 purely for use m the 
preparation of emergency plans, and without prejudice to later 
modifications. The JCS promulgated the plan, with this limita- 
tion, on 24 July 1953.27 

Reorganization of the POD, 1953; Change in th e Executive 
Agent System 

(U) The Eisenhower Administration's review of DOD organization 
stemmed from a promise made by General Eisenhower during his 
successful campaign in 1952. The result was a reorganization plan 
sent to Congress in April 1953. This plan had several objectives, 
one of which was to strengthen civilian control of the military 
forces. With this end in view, the President directed that author- 
ity to appoint executive agents for unified and specified commands 
be transferred from the JCS to the Secretary of Defense, who would 
name the Secretary of a Military Department to act m this capac- 
ity for each command (although the Secretaries would be authorized 
to delegate this responsibility to the military Chiefs of their 
Services). This change, according to the President, would 
strengthen civilian control by fixing responsibility along a 
definite channel of accountable civilian officials. It would also 
allow the JCS to concentrate on strategic planning and policy 
advice by freeing them from operational responsibilities 

(U) The transfer of authority to name executive agents was 
accomplished by revising the Key West Agreement on 21 April 1948. 
The Secretary of Defense approved the revision on 1 October 1953 
and circulated it on 16 March 1954. On 15 January 1954, he 
designated the following executive agencies for the unified and 
specified commands: The Department of the Army for the Far East 
Command, Caribbean Command, and US European Command; the Depart- 
ment of the Navy for the Atlantic Command, Pacific Command, ana 
US Naval Forces, Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean? and the 
Department of the Air Force for the Alaskan Command, US Northeast 
Command, US Air Forces, Europe, and Strategic Air Command. 

Establishment of an Air Force C omponent for CINCPAC 

(U) At the beginning of 1954 the US Air Force ;;°"^P?^^^^^^°"^^' 
r^^T far CINCPAC also held the position of senior US Air Force 
officer of the Pacific Division, Military Air Transport Service 
llnce this of ficer had no staff as component commander, he could 
no^adeqiately Assist CINCPAC in performing his assigned missions. 
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The Joint Chiefs of Staff on 2 April 1954, m 

CINCPAC's Planning for the de'fense of-Taiwanv drtrected-the-GSAF- 
to establish an Air Force component of Pacific Coiimand, with a 
designated component commander and appropriate staff. To avoid 
duplication, the component commander was to act as a subordinate 
commander of CG FEAF on matters pertaining solely to the US Air 
Force. —On 5 June- 1954 the CSAF -announced~that_Jthe-Pacific. Air. 
Force would be established effective 1 July 1954 as the Air 
Force component command under CINCPAC, with headquarters m 
Hawaii. 30 



Establishment of the Continen tal Air Defense Command 

fU) By 1954, the increasing threat of Soviet atomic air attack 
on the Continental United States led the JCS to establish a com- 
mand, including forces of all three Services, to defend against 
this new danger. In arriving at this decision, the JCS were 
responding, in part, to conclusions reached by the Eisenhower 
Administration on the need to improve continental air defenses, 
including command arrangements. 

(U) The actual form of the new organization, arrived at after 
lengthy discussion, was a "joint," rather than a ^nified or 
"specified" command. This terminology was adopted to allow 
issuance of terms of reference that might not fit exactlv the 
definitions of these two forms of command organization. ^-^ 

(U) The JCS informed the Secretary of Defense of their intention 
to form the Continental Air Defense Command (CONAD) on 25 July 
1954- he indicated his approval on 30 July and, m accordance, with 
a JCS recommendation, named the Secretary of the Air Force as his 
executive agent for the new command . ^ 

(Ul The JCS issued terms of reference for CONAD, establishing 
its activation date as 1 September 1954 and designating Headquarters 
US Air Force Air Defense Command, augmented by representatives or 
the other Services, to be the Headquarters, Continental Air Defense 
Command at Ent Air Force Base, Colorado. The Commander m Chief, 
continental Air Defense Command (CINCONAD) , was also designated 
Commander, US Air Force Air Defense Command, a component commana. 

(U) The rew command was to consist initially of the US Air Force 
Air Defense Command, the US Army Antiaircraft Command, and a Naval 
command composed of the forces of the contiguous Naval radar 
coverage system. Forces of the seaward extensions o^ the early 
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warning system (as distinct from contiguous forces) were .o con 
tinue under CINCLANT and CINCPAC, and the early warning instal- 
lations in Alaska and US Northeast Conunand were to continue under 
CINCAL and CINCllE.33 

The 1955 UCP 

(U) Earlier, Secretary Wilson had directed the JCS to make recom- 
mondationa to him with respect to the unified command system areas 
aS execStive a^nrrisponsibilities. In studying these matters the 
jct 1^ to the^conclusion that because of unsettled world con- 
ditions, no major revisions in the command structure should be made 
at that time™ They agreed instead to bring the limited interim UCP 
of 24 July 1953 into line with the revised Key West Agreement and 
?he establishment of COHAD. After considerable review and personal 
consultation with the Secretary of Defense, the JCS submitted a 
revised UCP for his approval on 18 February 1955. The only sub- 
Illitive changes from th. earlier version involved those necessi- 
tated by thllreation of CONAD and the establishment of an early 
wiping syste^. On 2 March 1955, the Secretary of Defense approved 
thi^ rivisiorof the UCP and directed the JCS to keep cne unifiea 
co^.L^d structure under continuing review, '^^P^f to him on the 
l^ect at least once each year. The plan was distributed on 
9 March 1955.34 

Changes in Terms of Refer ence for CONAD 

ftn After two years' experience with the command arrangements 
thev had established for CONAD on 1 September 1954, the JCS con- 
cluded thit the "double hatted" arrangement by which CINCONAD was 
aiso co^^^der of the Air Force Component (Air Defense Command) was 
not desirable. They accordingly informed the Secretary of Defense 
Sn 5 jGne 1956 that CINCONAD should not serve as the commander of 
tSe Air Defense Command but should establish a separate and distinct 
heldqiartlrs (including a joint staff) for CONAD *«d exercise oper- 
ational control over all components and assigned forces. However, 
the 5cs coSld not agree on the meaning of "operational control." 
^he CJCS? supported by the CMC, CSAF, and CNO, wanted a clear and 
unlquiwcal delegation of authority to CINCONAD to centralize 
control of all operations down to the assignment of targets to 
individual tntiaitcraft batteries. The CSA, who was particularly 
concerned that Army antiaircraft unit conunanders 

right to engage targets of opportunity, insisted that CINCONAD snare 
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resoonsibilitv for operational control with his component commanders 
through rrequiremen? to "coordinate" with them. However the JCS 
were all in agreement that CINCONAD's responsibilities should be 
strengthened by assigning him specific responsibility to submit 
estimates of force and weapons requirements to the The Secre 

tarv of Defense resolved the split m favor of the JCS majority, 
the nei ter^ of reference were issued to CINCONAD on .4 September 
1956.35 

Reorganization in 1956: Abolit ion of CINCFE 

(U) The first of the annual reviews of the UCP directed by the 
Secretary of Defense was carried out by the JCS in 1956. On 4 
June of that year they submitted a revised UCP in which they pro- 
pSSL some important changes. The responsibilities of CONAD would 
be enlarged to include air defense of Alaska and the Northeast. 
The US Northeast Command would be abolished. The Alaskan Command 
would continue but with sharply reduced responsibility, since it 
would also lose the mission of protecting sea communications 
Ilaskan waters? which would be assumed by CINCPAC. In Europe, USAFE 
^uld be tblliahera^ a specified command, but would continue as the 
I!rForL component of UsIuCOM. A Middle East Command (MECOM) would 
be estlblish^ some time in the future, at which time the Navy speci- 
f?ef c^anSfciSLM, would be abolished, (^INCNELM had already 
been relieved of responsibility for preparing plans for the Middle 
Eas?, which had been assigned to an OJCS committee , the 'Joint Middle 
East Planning Conmittee.) CINCARIB's status would be considerably 
a!?Led H?I responsibility for defending the US against attack 
through the Caribbean and for security of bases and possessions in 
that sea would be transferred to CINCLANT. On the other hand, 
CINCARIB would become responsible for representing US ^^^^f^fts and 
administering the Mutual Defense Assistance Program in Central and 
touth I^eriSI (less Mexico); he would also continue to administer 
the MDAP in the Caribbean Islands. The plan also provided that, 
un!ess specifically authorized, no unified commander was to exercise 
direct command of any of the Service components or of a subordinate 
force; this would mean that CINCPAC would no longer exercise direct 
command of the Pacific Fleet, as he had been doing. 

(U) The future of the Far East Command was the subject of a dis- 
agreement, which the JCS referred to the Secretary of Defense for 
dIcIlTon? Four of the members recommended that CINCFE be abolished 
and his functions turned over to CINCPAC. They believed that the 
divided command in the Western Pacific-Far East area should 
aboUshed, particularly in view of the dwindling US military strength 
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in Jacan and Korea, which cast doubt on the advisability or a 
secarkte command for that region. The lone dissenter was^tne CS.^ 
who argued that an attempt to split u? CINCFE's multiple runc-.ions-- 
as a US commander, as commander of the UNC m ^orea, and as miliua... 
Governor of the Ryukyu Islands— would produce inefriciency anc 
higher costs. Ke wanted the Far East Command to be expanded, with 
CINCF^ given responsibility for Southeast Asia, Taiwan, Indonesia, 
and the Philippines, places where the CSA perceived a growing com- 
munist threat. E spec i ally-he wanted -CINeFE- to assume the supervision 
of military assistance in those regions. 

(/) The Secretary of Defense approved the proposed new UCP on 
21 June 1956. In so doing, he approved the disestablishment of 
CINCFE effective 1 July 1957. His decisions were subsequently 
approved by the President, and the revised plan was distributed on 
3 Julv 1956. USAFE had already, by a JCS directive, been abolished 
as a specified command on 1 July. The US Northeast Command was 
disestablished effective 1 September 1956. 

(U) An outline plan for disestablishing CINCFE and redistributing 
his responsibilities was approved by the JCS and the Secretary or 
Defense and took effect on 1 July 1957. A subordinate unified com- 
mand under CINCPAC was established in Japan: Commander, US Forces 
(COMUS) Japan. The senior US Army officer in Korea was designated 
Commander, US Forces, Korea (COMUSKOREA) , directly subordinate to 
thrSommaAding General, US Army, Pacific (CG USARPAC) ; he was also 
named CINCUNC. CG, USARPAC became governor of the Ryukyu Islands.^<» 

(U) CINCPAC, .whose responsibilities were enlarged upon the dis- 
apoearance of FECOM, gave up direct command of the Pacific Fleet, 
in accord with the UCP of 3 July 1956. He delegated this command 
to the Deputy CINCPAC. Later (13 January 1958) , with the approval 
of higher authority, the Deputy position was abolished and replaced 
by CINCPACFLT as the naval component command of PACOM--^^ 

(/) The disestablishment of FECOM was reflected in a revised UCP 
dravm up by the JCS in 1957, following their annual review of the 
unified command system. During this review, at the ^irection of 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense, they examined the advisability ot 
retaining ALCOM. They concluded that, despite ALCOM' s reduced 
responsibilities, its strategic location and its responsibilities 
for ground defense of the Alaska area :)ustified its rete n tion. 
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R^oraanizati"" the Dep artment of Defense in 1958 

(0) BY 1958, President Eisenhower had become =?'^^^""^_|!]"ik 

S2t forcM dlys of separate land, sea and air warfare were 

nv^ the Irlsident believed; therefore complete unification of all 
mT?!4arv%!lnninq and combat forces and commands was essential. To 
^^iit -^H ^ihe Prlsident proposed and the Congress enacted the 
DepL^SeAt ol D^flnse Reorganization Act of 1958, amending the 
National Security Act of 1947. 

(m The new law authorized the President, acting through the 
^«nr»™ of Defense and with the advice of the JCS, to establish 
^!f!ed^nd s?ec!?"d co^uands, to assign " 

J I ■ _ ►i.^i,- fnrpp structure. This provision did not alter 
determine ^hexr force structure^ P ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

^hf^CS had tikenfhese actions subject to the "authority and 
the JCS had tanen intent of the new law was to 

tstlb^isS ailear Ilne'orcimmind from the President through the 
^o^teta^ with the JCS as the Secretary's operational staf-. -he 
-^f^; o£ unified and specified commands were made responsible 
to™ lres?len? and secretary of Defense for carrying assignee 

?.=V^«« and were delegated full "operational command" over forces 
^«!an2d t^l^! Follts! once assigned, could only be transferred 
5?th^Prtside^i^i approval. However, responsibility for adminis- 
tration oftSese forces remained with the respective Military 
Departments .4 2 

(U) BV separate executive action, the President, through the 
Secretary of Defense, discontinued the designation J^^^^ltfL^.^ 
depar^ents as execu;ive agents for unified and specified commands. 
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Henceforth, the chain of command would run from the President, to 
the Secretary of Defense, to the unified and specified commanders. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff were assigned to serve as the Secretary s 
staff in performing this function. Orders issued by them to vhe 
commands would be in the name of, and under the authority of, the 
Secretary of Defense •'^^ 

id) Necessary revisions of the UCP to bring it into conformity with 
the Defense Reorganization Act were approved by the President and 
issued by the Secretary of Defense, based on JCS recommendations, 
on 4 September 1958. They were issued to the Commanders on 8 
September. This revised plan redesignated GONAD a unified rather 
than a joint, command. It also authorized component commanders to 
communicate directly with their Service Chiefs on administration, 
personnel, training, doctrine, logistics, communications, and other 
matters of uniservice interest .^^ 

(i) The Secretary of Defense, again on JCS advice, took an 
additional step to implement the Reorganization Act on 2 February 
1959 when he approved a definition for "operational command, as 
delegated by the Act to commanders of unified and specified com- 
mands. It contained the following elements: to direct the com- 
position of subordinate forces, assign tasks, designate ^^^ectives, 
control overall assigned resources, and exercise full authoritative 
direction necessary to accomplish the mission. Operational com- 
mand would be exercised through Service co«»PC»?ent commanders or 
S^Smanders of subordinate commands, if established. This definition, 
amended to state specifically that operational command did not 
include such matters as administration, discipline, internal organ- 
ization, and unit training, was included in the 1963 revision of 
the UCP .4 5 (See below, p. 23.) 



The Revised UCP of 1961 

(^) A revised UCP was approved by the President on 30 December 
1960 and issued to commanders on 4 February 1961. It intrcpduced 
only one significant substantive change in existing authorities of 
unified and specified commanders: deletion of the authority for a 
commander, in times of dire emergency, to assert operational com- 
mand of forces scheduled for, or actually engaged in, operations 
under war plans approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff This dele- 
tion was made on the recommendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
who feared the consequences to the orderly conduct of operations 
that miaht result from a diversion of forces by a unified or speci' 
fied coifimander. Of particular concern was any diversion of SAC 
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forces enaaaed in assigned general war missions, where centralized 
control SvlHimng, plnetration, and we.ght of 

a successful effort. Of lesser concern were the possible 
adverse ef flits If diversions of naval and ground forces transit- 
ttng a unified command area en route to accomplish assigned missions 
Ti ni-her areas In addition provisions of CINCONAD's terms of 
refer^ce^rl'incSr^rated i^ the UCP and the terms of reference 

rescinded .4^ 

Refining Mediterranean and Middl e Eastern Responsibilities 

(d) Political developments in the Middle East, Africa, and the 
r»rihLan durinq the 1960s presented new challenges to the United 
ft"esaSdcai?ld fir adjustments in the military command structure. 
The first ol these changes concerned the Middle East. Pending 
activation of a Middle East Command, CINCNELM was acting as speci- 
fied co^nder responsible for the conduct °^ "P^"'^""^^" 
f^ountries east of Libya and south of Turkey, and in the Arabian ana 
Rerseas and the Bay of Bengal. In 1959, however, «f ""f 
of this temporary arrangement became necessary because the Depart 
mint of Stite opposed creation of a military command m the Middle 
EMt Whenlue?ied by the JCS, usciNCEUR and cincnelm each 
fnaiked that^he was best qualified to assume Middle East planning 
relwnstbmties. The Army and Air Force Chiefs of Staff agreed 
^iirSsCINCEOR, on grounds (a) that assignment of these functions 
to CINOTEi^ might violate the 1958 Reorganization A"'s concept of 
unity of command and (b) that it was "an anomaly" ^^^'^he 
subordinate of USCINCEUR, to exercise operational ="""0! over the 
forces of his superior. In fact, they favored disestablishment of 
CINctIi^ as a specified command. But the CNO and the CMC maintained 
that fxoeriencM in Suez and Lebanon demonstrated the necessity 
for reS!ning "specified commander (i.e., CINCNELM) .. unencumbered 
by NATO responsibilities. 47 

(tf) Concurrently, two additional problems arose. First, the 
CNO ^;ioSsed that ciNCNELM-s title, in his capacity " 
ponent commander to USCINCEUR, should be changed to OSCINCNAVEUR 
IS Appellation more descriptive of his responsibilities in USEUCOM. 
cLo^^ the CSAP comolained about CINCNELM' s practice of identify- 
ing wiseU al^lSKoSME (CINC, specified Command, Middle East) , 
savina that the JCS had neither recognized nor authorized that 
t?tie The CNO, in rebuttal, defended the use of the title as 
-a very prLti«l anrcu8tom;ry means of facilitating the perform- 
ance of CINCNELM' s Middle East mission. ""a 
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{i) In February 1960, the Secretary of Defense settled these 
questions on the basis of an "interim solution" suggested by the 
JCS Chairman. First, CINCNELM was renamed CINCUSNAVEUR when 
acting in his component capacity. Second, CINCNELM was confirmed 
as a specified commander ^aad authorized to carry out contingency /.y, 

and genercO^war planning! ^'4.1^ ' ^Cs) 

Third, CINCNSlm would cease using the title 
CINCSPECOMJE, If he conducted operations in the Middle East, he 
would do so as CINCNELM ,4 9 

CINCLANT Assumes African Tasks 

(d) Communist penetration of the chaos-ridden Congo created 
another set of new command problems. In November 1960, the Secre- 
tary of Defense gave CINCLANT the responsibility for plans and 
ooerations pertaining to sub-Saharan Africa; he also instructed 
CINCLANT to establish a small Joint Task Force Headquarters 
(JTF-4) under an Army lieutenant general. Several months later, ^ 
in response to a JCS request. Secretary McNamara changed the UCP s 
wording so that CINCLANT no longer bore responsibility for routine 
matters in sub-Saharan Africa but was, instead, responsible for con- 
tingency planning and for commanding any JCS-directed operations. 50 

ii) A controversy arose over whether CINCLANT was now excluded 
from "routine" sub-Saharan operations. The CNO and the CMC recom- 
mended that he assume responsibilities similar to those assigned 
to all other unified commanders. The CSA and CSAF asked that the 
matter be deferred to allow further study. In July 1961, Secretary 
McNamara apportioned sub-Saharan responsibilities as follows: map 
to USCINCEUR and the Secretary of the Army; Congo air evacuation 
to USCINCEUR; and the Congo sea evacuation to CINCLANT. 

Command Changes for Cuban Operations 

ii) The emergence of a Communist regime in Cuba added to 
CINCLANT* s burdens. In April 1961, CINCLANT asked the JCS to 
activate Army and Air Force components (CINCARLANT and CINCAFLANT) 
already authorized under general provisions of the UCP. He cited, 
as justification, increased planning requirements for Cuba and the 
Congo. In July, the CNO and the CMC recommended to their colleagues 
that CINCARLANT and CINCAFLANT be activated. The CSA and CSAF 
replied that Tactical Air Command (TAC) and Continental Army Com- 
mand (COMARC) were already giving CINCLANT sufficient planning 
support. Secretary McNamara ' s decision was as follows. First, 
CINCLANT should be provided with an adequate staff; the JCS cnair- 
man would decide how many Army and Air Force officers should ae 
so assigned, and whether their billets would be permanent. 
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Additionally, COMTAC and CG, CONARC were told to designate interim 
Army and Air Force component commanders who would a-sxst m Cuban 
wntingency planning; they chose CG, XVIII Airborne Corps and Com- 
^nde? 19th Air Force. The Secretary did not authorize any 
^^ttl'r- tteos at that time because (D CINCLANT possessed no 
signilfcInrAilForce and Army units and (2) JTF-4 supplied adequate 
support for sub-Saharan planning. 

rail The Cuban missile crisis tested CINCLANT' s supporting organi- 
zatloi §n 20 Scwber 1962, when the quarantine was being prepared, 
ciNC^S^T desianated COMTAC and CG, CONARC as interim Air Force and 
S^mp^nlnlco^nders for contingency Planning. (^"September, 
SThifoSS initiative. COMTAC had "sumed the d^uties of CINCAFLANT) . 
Also, CINCLANT changed the invasion plan by naming CG, CONARC, 
rather than CG, XVIII Airborne Corps, as Commander, Joint Task 
lorce--Cu". CINCLANT intended to exercise "operational command 
of Service Task Forces through the component commanders, on ii. 
n^i-oh^ the JCS transferred from CINCSTRIKE (see next section) to 
CInI^ temporlr? ""rational control of ail Army and Air Force 
Sit^vo!ved"n Cuban operations. Next day, CINCLANT Promulgated 
units ■^"™-^^5"_r' „^„__ '^rG XVIII Airborne Corps was redesignated 
CJ^F-cSb^Se ^"f repirt'dlr^tg t"ciNCLANT.^Thus CG, CONA|C 
was effeciivLrexcluded from the operational chain of comnand.53 

(Ul The CNO believed that the Cuban missile crisis clearly demon- 
strltld cInoANT^s need for full-time Army and Air Force component 
^^™™»^^»rB^*ieh every other unified commander possessed. Accord- 
commanaers , wnicn evety ***** , j-ua*. roMTAC and 

ingly, in December 1962, he reconunended to the JCS ^""^ 
rr roNARC be so designated. No action was taken at the time, 
ho;ever if wis not^til December 1966 that COMTAC and CG, CONARC 
were designated component commanders for CINCLANT. ^4 

iv) During the 1965 Dominican intervention, CINCLANT again 
exercised opIrat!onal control over Service Task Force commanders 
r^fw Vice Admiral supervised evacuation of US citizens and Marine 
landl^gs^an i^^LieStenant General became US Commander, Dominican 
Republic .55 

Establishment of strike Command 

(U) in 1961, general purpose forces available in CONUS ^^^^ 
overseas deployment consisted of the Strategic Army Corps (STRAC, 
contHn^nfth^^^ units in Continental Army C^^^ 

-he composite air strike forces of Tactical Air Command (TAG) , and 
Navy aSd Marine Corps units not assigned to unified conm^ands. In 
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March 1961, Secretary of Defense McNamara ordered the JCS to ^ 
develop a plan for integrating STRAC and TAG into a unified commanc. 

id) The JCS Chairman, the CSA, and the CSAF endorsed this idea, 
provided that the new command eventually included Navy and Marine 
Corps units. But the CNO objected that the inherent flexibility of 
naval forces would be sacrificed if assigned to a command tailored 
to STRAC and TAC. He suggested instead that troop-carrier and 
ground-support aircraft be made organic to the Army or that a ^omt 
task force be organized that would train air-ground teams for aug- 
mentation of existing commands. Similarly, the CMC argued that 
development of a "doctrine" for joint Army-Air Force operations 
would suffice .57 

(U) Secretary McNamara ruled in favor of the proposed new com- 
mand. United States Strike Command (USSTRICOM) was activated on 
1 January 1962 under an Army general. USSTRICOM assumed operational 
control over the combat-ready forces of TAC and CONARC. Its 
missions were to: provide a general reserve for reinforcement of 
other unified commands? train assigned forces; develop ^oint ^ 
doctrine; and plan for and execute contingency operations if oraered 
by the JCS. It had no regional responsibilities. 

ii) In the drafting of an amendment to the UCP incorporating the 
new command, a further JCS split occurred. The CNO and the CMC 
wished to include a statement that USSTRICOM would comprise only 
Armv and Air Force units. Their colleagues considered such a 
statement unnecessary and, indeed, incompatible with the basic con- 
siderations appropriately included in the UCP. Secretary McNamara 
approved their view, and an amendment formally incorporating 
USSTRICOM into the UCP, omitting the restrictive limitation on 
forces, was promulgated in October 1962. 

Altered Arrangements for the Middle E ast and Africa 

(U) In December 1962, a US military commitment in the Congo 
seemed possible. Consequently, the Chairman requested a review 
of planning and operational responsibilities in ^ub-Saharan Africa. 
UndL current arrangements, CINCLANT carried the "|Pff ^^^^f ^ 
Planning and conducting operations in this area. JTF 4 acted as 
hltexecutive agent; if necessary, it would also serve as the nucleus 
of a theater headquarters. Related responsibilities were USCINCEUR, 
for North Africa and for "cold war" and MAP "^^^ters in the Middle 
East; CINCNELM, for planning and operations m the Middle East. 
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(^) A long inter-Service controversy, which had to be settled 
by Secretary McNamara, ensued. The Chairman, supported by the 
CSA andCSAF wanted CINCSTRIKE to be made responsible for planning 
and force employment in the Middle East, sub-Sahara Africa, and 
Southern Asia (MEAFSA) They justified this solution from the stand- 
point of speed and flexibility. Currently, they contended, 
"LANTCOM and NELM are required to execute operations with forces 
they do not have, using force employment plans developed by other 
commands, while USSTRICOM, with the organization and resources, is 
restricted to non-combatant functions and responsibilities. Buz 
the CMC feared that this extension of CINCSTRIKE 's responsibilities 
would lead to creation of a "world-wide General Purpose Forces 
command," which he opposed. He therefore ^^^^^fj^ 
Middle East and sub-Sahara responsibilities to CINCNELM. The CNO 
saw no need for major changes; CINCNELM was thoroughly familiar 
with Middle Eastern problems, and the likelihood of a ma^or mili- 
tary confrontation in Africa struck him as remote.*'-^ 

ii) Secretary McNamara decided that CINCSTRIKE 's responsibilities 
should expand to include MEAFSA. Since the Department of State 
voiced concern about African reaction to the title "CINCSTRI^ he 
assigned to the commander the concurrent title of CINCMEAFSA. 
On 30 November 1963, CINCSTRIKE became responsible for planning and 
IjQEerations in the Middle East, sub-Sahara Africa, and Southern hs^a.^ 

It- J MEAFSA included the Red Sea and the Persian 

Gulf; CINCLANT's area encompassed the western Indian Ocean, the .^j^j: 
Arabian sea, and the Bay of Bengal. COMTAC and CG, CONARC became 
CINCMEAFSA' s Air Force and Army component commanders; m isbb, 
CINCLANT became his naval component. On 1 December 1963, NELM and 
jTF-4 were disestablished. USCINCEUR no longer faced the paradoxical 
situation of his naval component commander also being a specified 
commander responsibile to the JCS. Further, the shearing of 
USCINCEUR' s MAP and "Cold War" duties in the Middle East reduced 
USEUCOM to NATO-Europe and North Africa west of Egypt, making it 
more accurately a European command. 62 

(^) The Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted to the Secretary of 
Defense the necessary changes in the UCP to reflect these decisions. 
He directed that they be incorporated, along. with all otlier recent 
chances (see pages" 18, 24) in complete revision of the Plan 
This revision was submitted to the Secretary of Defense on 15 
October 1963 and was subsequently approved by the President, with 
effective date of 1 December 1963. 

(U) Nonetheless, these new arrangements ran afoul of practical _ 
difficulties. In 1964, when hostages in the Congo had to be rescuea, 
USCINCEUR rather than CINCMEAFSA coordinated the operation because 




USEUCOM provided the tra:;s?or-.s -.hat carried the__3el?ianjara-_ 
*--ooDers -or the same reason, Guri.ig tne J.95/ -e _as-- *a., 

akucOM Arranged the evacuation of Americans from oorcan as well 
as Libya. 64 



CARIBCOM Redesignated OSSOUTHCOM 

(d) On 17 Auaust 1962, the JCS recoiranended that the Caribbean 
Conn^id Se redesignated is Southern Conn^and (^'^^O^^^^f ' ' ^^^^^^tli- 
that would more nearly reflect the actual geographical responsibili 
ties of the CoL^nd (Central America) . less Mexico . and South America 
thereby facilitate the relations of CINCARIB with Latin American 
aSver^ents !n addition, the new title would emphasize the interest 
onhrunit;d Spates in promoting the "Alliance for Progress," and 
in enlourtging Latin American countries to tighten internal security 
aqainir"~ist subversion. The Secretary of Defense, "h^l^ n°t 
obiec^ino to the change in title, withheld his approval until 1 May 
^gefbecLse of Congrlssional criticism of the Latin American Mili- 
tllt Assistance Program. The change in title was announced on 11 

tl" and was incorporated in the revised HCP of 1 December 1963.6 




Tflf) The secretary of Defense approved this command arrangement m 
principle on 29 July; appropriate changes were made m the UCP 
revision that went into effect on 1 December 1963.67 
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Command Relations in the V ietnam War 

(6) Command over US forces engaged in the war in Vietnam was 
exercised by CINCPAC, in whose command area the scene of operations 
lav, and by CINCSAC, who retained command of SAC forces employed m 
the war. CINCPAC 's command authority was delegated to three sub- 
ordinates- COMUSMACV, a subordinate unified commander; CINCPACAF, 
comi^der of the PACOM- Air Force component; and CINCPACFLT, commander 
of the PACOM Navy component. 

U) COMUSMACV, the first of the PACOM subordinate commanders to 
assume Vietnam responsibilities, was appointed on 8 February 1962 to 
tikrcontrol of an'^expanding US program of advice to South Vietnamese 
military forces and of operations by US military forces (largely air 
transport) being introduced to support South Vietnamese combat oper- 
ations. When President Kennedy directed the establishment of a new 
US command in Vietnam, the Secretary of Defense called for the 
creation of a new unified command reporting to him through the Joint 
Chiefi of Staff . The Joint Chiefs of Staff and CINCPAC objected to 
this arrangement on the grounds that comiunist Pressures throughout 
Southeast Asia dictated a unified military effort for the area as a 
whole. They proposed that this could best be accomplished by a 
subordinate unified command under CINCPAC. This was the solution 
adopted. ^° 

(i) As the war intensified and US forces entered combat in 
increasing numbers, USMACV acquired air and naval component commands. 
The commanding General, 2d Air Division became the commander of the 
air component in 1964 and Deputy COMUSMACV for Air in 1965. In 1966, 
the 2d Air Division became the 7th Air Force. The air component 
commander controlled the operations within South Vietnam of all units 
comprising the 2d Air Division (or 7th Air Force). At first, the 
rhief of Naval Advisory Group served as Naval Component Commander. 
SSen Marine uiits landed in louth Vietnam in 1965, their cotr^ander 
assumed the responsibility of naval component conmiander for COMUSMACV, 
a post he held until 1966. At that time, problems inherent in the 
formation of navy units for inshore patrol the previous year led to 
the appointment of a Navy flag officer to the POSt of Commander, US 
Naval Forces Vietnam. He was responsible, under COMUSMACV , for 
coastal patrols and operations on South Vietnamese inland waters. 

(U) Introduction of substantial US Army ground forces in Vietnam 
also reouired establishment of arrangements to assure the necessary 
command ^and control over them. After lengthy ^^^^te among authori- 
ties in Washington, South Vietnam and Pearl ^^^^^^ ' ^^^^^^^^^^ 
was made not to create an Army component command under COMUSMACV, 
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but to continue COMOSMACV in a "double-hatted" role as overall 
commander and commander of Army forces.'" 

COMUSMACV thus commanded all US forces and operations within 
south Vietnam and certain naval coastal patrol activities in con- 
t?^ous waSSs extending out about 30-40 miles. There was one 
eiwption to his command authority, however. Air strikes and naval 
S^f ire support on targets in South-Vietnam were-ofovided by the 
tSI Fleet, derating uAder control of CINCPACPLT.^l 

ih Decisions to expand the war beyond the boundaries of South 
Vietnam and adjacent coastal waters gave rise to new command 
rela^iSnlhips. In general, command of these operations was exercised 

by CiS's air and naval component «~^«"v ,2^fP°""^"ii^DEl 
conducting air attacks on North Vietnam, designated ROLLING THUNDER, 
was deleglted by CINCPAC to CINCPACAF and CINCPACFLT, who directed 

^pera^Ions by the 2d Air Division i^^^" ^^^^[S'tIIS^DER by 
Pleat resoectively. COMOSMACV participated in ROLLING THUNDER oy 
ex«cil!ng an Infonnal operational control over the Vietnamese Air 
Force thereby avoiding the necessity for creating a combined com- 
^nd structure. The CG, 2d Air Division {7th Air Force) coordinated 
elforts o? all forc;s engaged in ROLLING THUNDER. Naval surface 
opLations ifL North Vietnamese waters were the responsibility or 
CINCPACFLT. ^ 

(i) The decision, taken in 1965, to employ B-52s against targets 
in South Vietnam brought SAC units into the war in a program entitles 

MOTt! remained under the command of CINCSAC who, through 

Ms siiordina?rcommanders and with assistance of ^ACOM, prepared 
the operations plans and conducted the operations. The targets 
attack!" however, were first selected by COMUSMACV, refined by 
CINCPAC, and approved for attack j^W^^ington In 1966, |uthority 
to execute ARC LIGHT strikes was delegated to CINCSAC and CINCPAI., 
with the proviso that any strike that risked a border violation 
would require Department of State concurrence J 



Developments in the Late 1960s 

(U) Onlv minor changes in the unified command structure took place 
in the l2te 19608. On 17 June 1967 the JCS granted CINCONAD author- 
ity to designate his five regional commands as subordinate unified 
commands. The rationale was that these regional commands were com- 
mand and control levels through which operational control was 
exercised over multiservice and multipurpose weapon and environmental 
systems and that air defense required the coordinated contribution 
of more than a single service. 
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over two years la.er ^^^^^ ^^^^1^^^' 
^^IHonc^SLr hft"re=ent budSt rL« and strategic guidance 

h^^ io^rid the level of forces available for operations m the 

Blue Ribbon V'r,.^ considera tion of the Onified Command System 

/,t> T_ T„i« lofiq the President and the Secretary of Defense 
.nJiiteS a Blue "bb^n Defense Panel, a group of experts from out- 
appointed a Blue "^o""" the oroanization and management of the 
aide the Government, to study the "combatant commands- 
Department of Defense. . ^^«^^|^|^„^"°i^°cture of eight unified and 
in study and foundjihe^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^ 

l^r^a s!ng!eT=tIi4^oYnt in' timi of peace." Moreover, the Panel 
best potential for coorain commands did not receive adequate 

izational rearrangements • ' ^ 

m^ Tn its reoort to the President on 1 July 1970 the Blue Ribbon 

ations who, among other things, would be responsible f"^. ^he uni.ied 
ations wno, a« j^.^..-- currently delegated to the Joint Chiefs o£ 
commands. The duties ^^f^^ry ^taff in the operational chain of 

cation from tne^resiae ^he creation of three maDor 

commands. The Panel also P^°P°^^° . command, including the exist- 

assigned to organized combat ^JJ^^^l . ^ ' ^^-^a unified commands 

T5a«*»i -Fiit-hh^ar nroDOsed to consolidate existing area uhai-jlcw 
Into the tacticll^o^d by merging UUITCOM and USSTRICOM, and 
iho?ishina I£cSm and USSOUTHCOM. Finally, the Panel recommended 
"unfrlSent^ co™^and authority" for the -unified commanaers and 
designl^ion of the component commanders as deputies to the uni-ied 
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conimander to make "unmistakably clear" that the combatant forces 
we™ in Ihe cSLn of command that ran exclusively through the unifiea 
commander .7 7 

The 1971 Unified Command Plan 

i(t\ HO action resulted on the Blue Ribbon Panel recommendations 
concerning the unified commands, but in the meantime, an extensive 
revilS of the commands had been undertaken within ^he Department of 
Defewe Deputy Secretary Packard initiated this review in September 
1969 directing a study of the need for the US Southern Command as 
iartt'of TconSinuing effort to reduct the US presence overseas. The 
relSl?ing s?Sdy? daled 1 March 1970, found a unified combatant com- 
^nd in Lalin Lierican incompatible with a policy of low visi- 
htVitv and with "military requirements," recommending disestablish- 
meit of SsSOOTHCoS and transfer of essential missions to other unifiec 
ooSLnIs? The JCS, however, did not agree. They favored retention 

of^STlaOM: believing the benefits of "an f f "^^^^^^^^.^^^'of IL 
militarv command" in Latin American outweighed the advantage ot tne 
si];u redSIS in OS military presence accomplished by the command s 

abolition. 

id\ After further review. Deputy Secretary Packard decided to 
recoUenf ?o ^e^plesident ;he ^isLtablishment of USSo™ but 

Tpq Toauest deferred this action pending an overall review or tne 
^ifild cSnd structure. Thereupon, the JCS conducted * review, 
SSt cluld not reach agreement and forwarded divergent views to the 
Secretary of Defense on 17 November 1970. 

(i) The JCS remained united in opposing the disestablishment of 
USSOUTHCOM. such an action, they believed, would not be ^he best 
interests of the United States in light of the unsettled political 
cSnlilions in Latin America and the continued evidence °f f ^^^^ 
political and military interest in the region. The JCS *1 so agreed 
t^haf SAC and CONAD should be retained without change, on otner 

J however they could not reach a consensus. Maoor questions 
iereti) the redistribution of the USSOUTHCOM responsibilities should 
the President decide to abolish the command and (2) the responsibility 
fot the MEAFSA area. The CSA and CSAF would reassign the Middle 
E^st to UiSuCOM, assign Latin American and the Caribbean Islands to 
rrecTBTrnM and redesicnate LANTCOM a specified command. The cno, 
Sowever ^O^d Ibo!?sh toth OSSTRICOM/CINCMEAESA and USSOUTHCOM, as 

a«'AiCOM The USCINCMEAFSA area would be divided as follows: 
soith«n^s?a'to PACOM, the Middle East to USEUCOM, and Africa south 
irtSe lahirt to LANTCOM. The USSTRICOM training J^^^M^nd tt^e 
functions as well as the "SSOUTHCOM area would g.o to LANTCOM^^^ t..e 
ALCOM responsibilities would be divided between CONAD and PACOta. 
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The CMC supported the CNO position except to propose that USSTRICOM 
be redesignated the US Readiness Command (USREDCOM) , with unchangec 
responsibilities. 8 0 

{h As ultimately resolved between Deputy Secretary Packard and 
the JCS, the following changes to the Unified Command Plan were 
recommended to the President on 5 March 1971: (1) extension of 
USEUCOM to include "the Mediterranean littoral, the Red Sea, Persian 
Gulf, and Iran"; (2) adjustment of the PACOM area to join with 
USEUCOM east of Iran and with LANTCOM west of South America and east 
of Africa, in such a way that LANTCOM would have responsibility for 
the waters stirrounding South America and Africa; (3) retention of 
ALCOM as a unfied command, but with area responsibility ^i^ered to 
assign PACOM the Aleutian Islands; (4) disestablishment of USSOUTHCOM 
and USSTRICOM/USCINCMEAFSA, with area responsibility for Africa 
south of the Sahara and Latin America unassigned, except for the 
defense of the Canal Zone, which was assigned to LANTCOM, and with 
contingency planning for these areas (primarily evacuation and dis- 
aster relief) retained by the Joint Chiefs of Stafr; (5) establish- 
ment of a new unified command, US Readiness Command (USREDCOM) , with- 
out area responsibility and consisting of CONUS-based forces to 
reinforce other unified commands. Both SAC and CONAD would be 
retained without change. These revisions in the command structure, 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense explained to the President, adjusted 
area responsibilities of the major unified commands in a more logical 
way, improved the responsiveness of the world-wide command structure, 
reduced manpower and costs, and were consistent with the recommend- 
ations of the Blue Ribbon Panel. Mr. Packard indicated, however, 
that the Army had reservations over the disestablishment of 
USSOUTHCOM and the proposed arrangement for the Canal Zone. 

(d) On 21 April 1971, President Nixon approved all the proposed 
changes to the Unified Command Plan except for the disestablishment 
of USSOUTHCOM. That action he deferred pending "a clarification or 
the political and diplomatic implications of such a move. l^^t^' . 
after. Deputy Secretary Packard directed implementation of the Presi- 
dent's decisions, and on 30 June 1971 the Joint Chiefs of Staff^ 
issued a new Unified Command Plan to be effegjive 1 January 1972, 
superseding the version of 20 November 1963. 

ii) Accordingly, on 31 December 1971, USSTRICOM was disestablished 
and replaced the following_day by USREDCOM. CINCSTRIKE became 
USCINCRED; his headquarters remained at McDill AFB, Florida. The 
new command was tasked with providing a general reserve of combat- 
ready forces to reinforce other unified commands, conducting ^oint 
training and exercises with assigned forces, and developing recom- 
mendations to the Joint Chiefs of Staff regarding doctrine and 
"techniques for the joint employTnent of forces assigned. in 
essence USREDCOM was a redesignated USSTRICOM divested or its MEAFSA 
responsibilities . 8 3 
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(/) On 1 January 1972, the various adoustments m the conimana 
area^ took Place. USCINCEUR became responsible for the entire Medi- 
terranean littoril , the Middle East, the Red Sea, and the Persian 
G^irt^S Iran! ciNCPAC assumed responsibility for the countries 
of souSern Asia, much of the Indian Ocean, the Aleutian Islands, 
Ind parts of the Arctic Ocean, and CINCLANT ' s area in the Indian 
oceai was reduced appropriately. In the previous Unified Command 
Plir CINCLANT and CINCPAC were charged with planning for submarine, 
aiti^sS^e, and mining operations, together with the control 
tnd protection of .shipping in the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian 
oceans Now the new Plan assigned this planning mission to CINCLANT, 
CINCPAC and OSCINCEUR, in coordination with CINCSAC, to cover not 
onS th4 tSlantic, Pacific and Indian Oceans, but the Arctic Ocean 
and the Mediterranean Sea as welLo* 

(i) The President took no further action ".eliminate OSSOOTHCOM 

and it continued responsible for °P«^^*^°n^' ^^^f'^,^^*" 

defense and protection of sea communications, m Central and South 
(leas Mexico) . The new Unified Command Plan contained only 
change "r oflSuTHCOM. Except for the defense of the Panama 
Canal and the Canal Zone, USCINCSO was to orient contingency planning 
pri^rtS to evacuation and disaster relief. ALCOM, now shorn of 
iMSonsibility for the Aleutian Islands, also continued without 
^h»S^» Six Lnths previously, however, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
S^Hp^roved dLesMbUshiint of the ALCOM naval component, the 
^ask^ lerProntier, effective 30 June 1971. Thereafter responsi- 
biutrfor sel areas contiguous to ALCOM was given to the Commander, 
Hawaiian Sea Frontier, and CINCPAC assigned a liaison off icer to 
C?SI^^ hetdquarters to provide necessary operational and planning 
information with regard to the sea approaches to Alaska. 

((/) NO changes were made in the Unified Command P^^n between 
1 jlSuary !972%nd 1 July 1975, but a number °f "l*"^,^f;:*i°P"^"*= 
did occur. With the signature of the Vietnam Agreement in January 
l973 and the subsequent withdrawal of US forces from South 

viAtnam the US Military Assistance Command, Vietnam (MACV) , tne 
s^orlTAate uilffied conLnd under CINCPAC "«P««^i^le for the con- 
duet of combat operations in Vietnam, was disestablished on 29 March 
19I5 Th^ now remained in PACOM four subordinate unified commands: 
nlporc-s Korea; US Forces, Japan; OS Taiwan Defense Command: and 
SI M?Uwiy Assistance Command, Thailand; and °"f,^^"^^^-S"7=|3t 
Headouarters. the US Support Activities Group (USSAG) . The last 
n^med oraanil4tion was activated in Thailand on 11 February 1973 in 
S^er ?l'«tlinTcapability for resumption of ^^L^-ta^'^TL'SilAf 
to friendly forces in South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. The ussa^ 
was subsequently disestablished on 30 June 1975 and the US Military 
Asliltance coimnand, Thailand, on 1 October 1976. f 
subordinate organizations, however, were provided for in the Uni.iea 

Command Plan.^° 
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((/) In the interest of streamlining a major command headquarters 
as wSil as siving nearly... 900 military civilian per sonn^ 
'sDicesTthe Joint" Chief s of-Staff approved on 24 April ^^7? the-con 
^t^^fi^^n of the Headquarters, GONAD, with the headquarters of its 
Ill'tllllVoi^^^^^ defense Conunand (ADC) Included 

Vi 4.hY« action was provision for the Conunander, ADC, to be raisea 
i« ^foJ!star ^si?ion with CINCONAD now serving concurrently as 
>o_J_i.51^:i?|*5^4t-m«ifca«eou8lv. a new Pern^-y rimcQHAD position was 
esStsh;d^f U?^ conct^rent assignment o£ the Cononand- 

ina l^er^ A^y Air Defense Coimnand (ARADCOM) , the Army com- 
pSne^f of ciN^.^is consolidation did not 
SfTha OS-Canadian North American Air Defense Command (NORAD) , 
cLmNAS/Co^nder ADC continued as CINCNORAD.. With Secretary of 
DefensfanSTeflleritial- sanation. -the consolid^ 

Sil"^. 1 Tiiiv 1973. Subsequently, the Joint Chiefs of stari 
studied? bit^dil iot';ct'on t2e conLlidation of the Headquarters, 
ARADCOM, with the Headquarters CONAD/ADC.« 

/ix c n^4-«H«T- 1^7 3 the Secretary of Defense directed a review 

in manpower requirements. He speciiicaxAy incxu^c 

Z^JnlnSe in the review and asked for the impact of 10, 20, ana 

n^^St reductions in the overall strengths of their headquarters. 

reduce the headquarters of the unified commands. 

id) ResDonding to the same Secretary of Defense directive, the 

r 4 fiSd^^^^^ 

southern Command (USARSO) on 31 October IS'"* • 

Brigade (Canal Zone) assumed the Army component ff"=^ions, while 
retaining its mission for the defense of the Canal Zone. The OS 
O^y Pacific (OSARPAC) was disestablished on 31 

^replaced by the OS Army CINCPAC Support Group, a field oP^^^ing 
!^«»n^v of the Army charged with providing liaison, advice, and 
alSa^ce to ^""coordinating with the CINCPAC Headquarters and the 
PACOM l^"ice components on Army matters; assisting CINCPAC Head- 
auarterl in preparation of plans; and preparing primary Army sup- 
porting plans for all areas of PACOM except Korea and Japan^In 
ALCOM, the 172d infantry Brigade (Alaska) replaced the OS Army 
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Alaska (US ARAL) as the Army component on 1 January 1975 and Head- 
quarters /"USARAL , was disestablished. 89 



1974-1975 Review 



id) The CSA initiated a review of the UCP in 1974. In connection 
with the actions- to reduce Army headquarters^ he also reappraised 
the structure of the unified and specified commands, considering 
current political attitudes, manpower and budget realities, and 
established strategic concepts for security of US interests. As a 
consequence, he recommended on 11 January 1974 ^^^^ review of the 
UCP and the submission of aopropriate revisions to the Secretary ot 
Defense and the President. 

(i) The Joint Chiefs of Staff did study the command structure and 
provided their recommendations to the Secretary of Defense on 19 
March 1974 They favored retention of both USEUCOM and SAC without 
change and 'recommended disestablishment of USSOUTHCOM, ALCpM and 
gonad! Whereas they had strenuously opposed abolition' of USSOUTHCOM 
in 1969-1970, they had now changed their minds. In its place tney 
proposed an austere Latin American Mutual Security Assistance Head- 
Quarters for security assistance and representational functions. 
With respect to planning for defense of the Canal Zone, enjff^e^^y 
evacuation, and disaster relief, they did not agree; the CSA and 
CSAF wanted the mission to go to USREDCOM, while the CNO and CMC, 
^pported by the Chairman, favored LANTCOM. To replace CONAD, the 
JCS proposed designation of the USAF Aerospace Defense Command 
(ADCOM) as a specified command to take overall the CONAD responsi- 
bilities, also to exercise operational command of Army air defense 
elements and to serve as CINCNORAD. The ALCOM air defense responsi- 
bilities would be assumed by CINCNORAD/CINCADCOM; other US forces 
remiiiing in Alaska would be administered by their respective Mill- 
tary Departments. 

(d) With regard to LMJTCOM, PACOM, and USREDCOM, as well as 
conimand arrangements for the Middle East Indian Ocean area, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff could not agree. The QUO, the CMC, and the 
Chairman favored retention of LANTCCMl as V^nif^ed command; the 
CSA and CSAF proposed that it be disestablished and the Atlantic 
Fleet be designated a specified command responsible . sea areas 
currently assigned to LANTCOM. There was a similar ^pHt over PACOM, 
and CSA and CSAF proposing that it be replaced by ^he Pacific Fleet 
as a specified command, with the other JCS members supporting its 
retention. In addition, the CSA and CSAF proposed two new mission- 
oriented unified commands in the western Pacific and eastern Asia 
as well as a Northeast Asia Command for Korea, Japan, and Okinawa 
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and a Southwest Pacific Command. For USREDCOM, the CSA ana CSAF 
would keep it as currently constituted and assign it responsibility 
to provide joint task forces for operations in the Caribbean ana 
defense of the Canal Zone? the CNO and CMC, and Chairman recom- 
mended elimination of USREDCOM and replacement with a Joint Training 
and Exercise Headquarters, under the Joint Chiefs of Staff, for 
planning and scheduling joint training. Deployment planning m sup- 
port of. other unified commands would be provided for by separate 
JCS directive. 

id) The 1973 Middle East crisis had caused "increased awareness" 
of US and Free World interests in both that area and the Indian 
Ocean. The JCS Chairman recommended the establishment of a new 
mobile Joint Task Force Command for the entire area, responsible to 
the Secretary of Defense through the Joint Chiefs of Staff, for 
security assistance, defense of the sea lines of _communication 
{including planning therefor), emergency evacuation, and disaster 
relief. The other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, however, 
wanted no change in the existing arrangements. The CSA, CSAF and 
CMC did propose a definition of US military interests and objectives 
in the area, to be followed by a reconsideration of command structure. 
In the meantime, the CNO and CMC wanted an immediate change in the 
PACOM area to include the entire Indian Ocean, but the CSA and CSAF 
opposed any changes pending completion of the study of US military 
interests and objectives. 9^ 

id) Over five months later, on 3 September 1974, Secretary of 
Defense James R. Schlesinger announced his decision on the Unified 
Command Plan. He intended to recommend to the President retention 
of PACOM, USREDCOM, USEUCOM, and LANTCOM as unified commands and SAC 
as a specified command. He wanted realignment of responsibilities 
and missions for the unified commands to improve organizational 
effectiveness as well as reductions in headquarters. He did not plan 
to recommend any changes in existing arrangements for the Middle East 
and Indian Ocean at that time, but he did ask the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to study alternative command relations for the area. Finally, 
he accepted the JCS recommendations to disestablish CONAD (with ADCOM 
as a replacement) and to eliminate ALCOM and USSOUTHCOM. He 
instructed the JCS to be prepared to disestablish USSOUTHCOM as early 
as 30 June 1975, through the actual date would be timed to allow 
flexibility for the US delegation in the Panama Canal treaty 
negotiations. 

ih The Secretary provided specific guidance for ^he realignment 
of missions and responsibilities for the unified commands. In PACOM 
he wanted substantial reductions in all headquarters by means of 
consolidation or elimination of redundant activities. In the event 
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cf war, the Secretary v«5uld decide ""ether operational control of 
<=orces assigned to PACOM would continue under CxNCPAC or oe -ans 
ferrld to regional unified commands. Contingency P^ans were to oe 
;re"red f^r^activation of a Northeast Asia Command, a Southwest 
Pacific Conmiand, and other regional coimnands and task ^= 
necessLy! In isEOCOM, US and NATO headquarters be con- 

solidated as far as possible. He also directed a 15 percent 
-ediction " lI^CTM Headquarters and made USFEDCOM responsible 
fir lon^ing^ncTplanning and provision of joint "sk force head- 
aulrt°?s staff for the conduct of future joint operations m addition 
?o thl existing tasks of reinforcing other coinmands and conducting 
trainina The Secritafy did'not intend, he added, to author- 
ize addlttSnal* assets or to assign any geographical responsibility 
for 0SREDC0M.92 

(i) TO incorporate these decisions, the JCS drafted a revised UCP, 
whicK the secretary submitted to the P=^«"<^«"^ on 17 Dedember 1974. 
All the changes, he told the President, were in the interests or 
management effectiveness and the efficient use of resources" and 
^re'^^t of thfoverall effort to reduce layering of headquarter, 
and to streamline command relationships. On 24 February 1975, tne 
l?esident approved the changes as submitted by the Secretary of 
Defense except for the disestablishment of USSOOTHCOM. He held that 
alttSn in^lyance pending receipt of plans for the allocation of 
residual functions. 9 3 

id) Later, on 21 April 1975, the Secretary of Defense advised the 
President that OSSOaTHCOM should not be disestablished pending the 
relliution of the Panama Canal negotiations. Once they were con- 
^?nS.d the Secretary intended to "move to a renamed and smaller 
tlttlk cSlIn"" "n the interim, he planned to reduce the size and 
orade structure of the USSOUTHCOM Headquarters. As a result, the 
President toSk no action to eliminate USSOUTHCOM, and on 6 June 1975, 
the lecretaryo? Defense directed that the size and grade structure 
in the Canal Zone be reduced to the utmost.'"* 

«l) The Joint Chiefs of Staff issued a new Unified Command Plan 
on 27 J^e 1975! to enter into force on 1 July 1975. Changes in 
tSege^wal guidance Sf the Plan were primarily editorial, but the 
Joint^hiefs of Staff did add the statement that Service forces 
assi^ed to unified and specified commands -will be organized by 
"e i^^ice to support accomplishment of the unified or specified 



command mission.'* 




Trfl In accord with the Secretary of Defense's decision, the new 
unified Co^nl pltn assigned OSBEDCOM the additional taks or con- 
duetina olSng and providing joint task force headquacters and 
forceffor contingency operations as well as planning for a.saster 
rZi^lf and emeroencv evacuation in areas not assigned to other 
^if!id con^ndl These areas included Africa south of the Sahara, 
M^I Maiaaasv Reoublio , Canada, Greenland, Mexico, Antarctica, 
the Malagasy Republic^ (.an . continued LAJJTCON, USEUCOM, PACOM, 

and SAC withoufchan^e? Sut deleted the responsibility of CINCLANT, 
mmcIac and USCINCEUR in coordination with CINCSAC, to plan for 
sSS^r^ne? tnt!-sSrine, and mining operations and P"^-^^«« 
ofshippiAg throughout the Atlantic, Pacific , Indian, and Arctic 
Oceans, and the Mediterranean Sea. ' = 

id) The new command arrangements became effective on 1 July 1975. 
CONAD and its regional headquarters were disestablished on 30 June, 
with ADCOM activated the following day as a specified command. 
Tihe «NM S Component, ARADCOM, had already been disestablished 
ef f ective 4^nuary 1974 . ) ALCOM was disestablished on 1 July 19 , 5 
as well. USSOUTHCOM continued without change in mission, but in 
IccordaAce with the Secretary of Defense's directive, its size and 
t?"cture were reduced (for example, the Co«n.a?,der-s billet was 
downaraded from four to three stars) . In the addition, Heaa 
qS«te«! OS Naval Forces Southern Command, and Headquarters, US 
Air Forc4s southern Command, were disestablished on 31 December, 
Ztl Navv and Air Force components of the Command becoming the US 
N^af^aSonf lana«a Canal, and the USAF southern Air Division. In 
a later action, on 8 October 1975, the Joint Chiefs of Staff gave 
OS«N§^D thr;dditional responsibility for joint contingency plan- 
ing, other than aerospace defense, for Alaska.'" 

ii) in the meantime, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had by separate 
actions, directed reduction in the Headquarters, USEUCOM, as welx 
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as Dlanninq for the activation of regional commands in the PACOM 
area in compliance with the Secretary of Defense's earlier guidance 
on improved organizational effectiveness of the commands. They hac, 
however, deferred action on reducing LANTCOM Headquarters by 1| 
oercent as reauested by Mr. Schlesinger?^ Then, on 22 October 1975, 
?^riecreta^ alked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to review further the 
tasking of the unified commands to eliminate or reduce outdated 
tasks He also directed the following manpower reductions in the 
held^arters of the commands: 20 percent in PACOM; 8 percent in 
LANTCOM; and 210 spaces in OSBOCOM.^" 

Adjustment in the PACOM Boundary 

{^) The new Unified Command Plan that became effective on 1 July 
1975 made no change in the command ""^^^^f ^^^^^^^^^^ 
and Indian Ocean area. In approving the Plan, the Secretary of 
Defense had asked the JCS to study alternatives for the area, but 
ther^d been unable to agree. All except the CSA favored retention 
of the Middle East in the OSEUCOM area as '='^""tly assigned. They 
believed any change unwise at that time in view of the volatility 
of the Middle Easl situation, however, they supported the inclusion 
If the entire Indian Ocean in PACOM to simplify command arrangements. 
The CSA wanted the Middle East assigned to USREDCOM, since that 
coL^nd waf ^aSpered with geographical responsibilities elsewhere , 
h~so recommended realigninwit of tJSEHCOM to coincide with the 
NATO boundaries. 

((/) The Secretary of Defense had made no decision on command 
arrangements for the Middle East and Indian Ocean when the new 
UnifiedCommand Plan was issued in June 1975. But later, on 22 
miblr 1975 he reached a decision, selecting the position of the 
jcs^jorit?: He l^rected adjustment in the LANTCOM/PACOM boundary 
to give CINCPAC responsibility for the entire Indian Ocean to the 
eL? coast of AfricI, including the Gulfs of Aden and Oman and the 
Indian Ocean Islands (Seychelles, Mauritius, and Maldives), but 
excluding the Malagasy Republic. The land areas of the Middle East 
I^d North Africa remained in the USEUCOM area; Africa south of the 
l^harfwas stin unassigned. The Joint Chiefs of Staff prepared 
and the President approved in March 1976 an amendment to the Unified 
ISL^d llan lwSich became effective on 1 May 1976) to implement 
this area adjustment.-'-O*^ 

Designation of MAC a Specified Command 

(U) The most recent change in the unified ^nd specified command 
structure was the designation of the Commander, Military Ai.iiit 
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Command (MAC) as a specified commander for airlift. In a program ^ 
decision memorandum in July 1974, the Secretary of Defense directea 
the Air Force to consolidate all strategic and tactical airlirt 
under MAC. He took this action as part of a continuing effort 
toward greater reliance on Service mutual reinforcement. 

(U) The Air Force, however, could see no advantage in such a 
move. It would, the Air Force believed, only introduce excessive 
headquarters layering in the approval and coordination process and 
could reduce the responsiveness of airlift service currently pro- 
vided. Therefore the Air Force prepared in March 1975 a plan to 
retain MAC as the single manager for airlift service under the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force. All the members of the Joint Chiefs of Sta£i. 
supported this plan except for the Chairman. He favored the original 
Secretary of Defense decision, since it would further the principle 
of unification and increase the stature of the Commander, MAC, in 
his relationship with other CINCs.-^"-^ 

id) The Deputy Secretary of Defense resolved the matter on 9 June 
1976, reaffirming the original decision to make MAC a specified 
command, and directing the Joint Chiefs of Staff to prepare the neces- 
sary change to the Unified Command Plan. They did so and the Presi- 
dent approved this change in December 1976. Thereupon the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff amended the Unified Command Plan effective 1 
February 1977. The Commander in Chief, Military Airlift Command 
(CINCMAC) was named "the commander of a specified command comprising 
all forces assigned for the accomplishment of his military airlift 
missions during wartime, periods of crisis, JCS exercises, and as 
necessary to indure^the operational support to other unified and 
specified commands." 
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APPENDIX I 



Date of Establishment of Unified and Specified Coiiunands 
Under the Unified Command Plan 



CINCSAC 



CINCAL 

CINCPAC 
CINCFE 



CINCEUR 



USCINCEUR 
CINCARIB 

USCINCSO 
CINCNELM 



Strategic Air Command (SAC) 

A specified command. President Truman's 
approval of the first Unified Command 
Plan on 14 Dec 1946 recognized the already 
existing SAC and brought it under JCS con- 
trol. The JCS did not issue a directive 
to SAC until 13 Apr 1949. 

Alaskan Command (ALCOM) 

Dises tablished 30 Jun 1975 

Pacific Command (PACOM) 

Far East Command (FECOM) 

Disestablished 1 Jul 1957; functions 
assumed by C INCPAC* 

European Command (EUCOH) 

Nominally a unified command, but almost 
wholly of Army composition. Succeeded by 
a full-fledged unified command: 

US European Command (OSEUCOM) 

Caribbean Command (CARIBCOM) 

Redesignated: 

US Southern Command (USSOOTHCOM) 

US Naval Forces, Eastern Atlantic and 
Mediterranean (NELM) 

A specified command. From 1 Aug 1952 to 
19 Feb 1960, also the Navy component of 
USEUCOM. Thereafter CINCNELM had the con- 
current title of CINCUSNAVEUR as the Navy 
component of USEUCOM, 



14 Dec 1946 



1 Jan 1947 

1 Jan 1947 

1 Jan 1947 



15 Mar 1947 



1 Aug 1952 
1 Nov 1947 

6 Jun 1963 
1 Nov 1947 



Disestablished 1 Dec 1963. 
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CINCLAOT 
CINCNE 

CINCUSAFE 



CINCONAD 



CINCAO 



CINCSTRIKE 



USCINCRED 

CINCMAC 



Atlantic Command (LANTCOM) 

US Northeast Command (USNEC) 

Disestablished 1 Sep 1956. 

US Air Forces, Europe (USAFE) 

A specified comroandr From 1 Aug 1952 
onward, also the Air Force component 
of USEUCOM. 

Specified command status terminated 1 
Jul 1956. 

Continental Air Defense Command (CONAD) 

Originally designated a joint command; ^ 
made a unified command in Sep 1958. With 
Canada, North American Air Defense Command, 
NORAD, established 12 Sep 1957. CINCONAD 
also designated CINCNORAD. 

CONAD disestablished 30 Jun 1975, with 
functions assumed by ADCOM: 

Aerospace Defense Command (ADCOM) 

A specified command. NORAD continued, 
with CINCAD also designated CINCNORAD. 

US Strike Command (USSTRICOM) 

Assumed additional responsibilities, 1 Dec 
1963, under added designation USCINCMEAFSA 
(Middle East/Southern Asia and Africa South 
of the Sahara) . 

Disestablished 31 Dec 1971, with original 
functions passing to the new USREDCOM. 

US Readiness Command (USREDCOM) 

Military Airlift Command (MAC) 

"^Designated a specified command for airlift 



Dec 1947 
Oct 1950 



22 Jan 1951 



1 Sep 1954 



1 Jul 1975 



1 Jan 1962 



Jan 1972 
Feb 1977 
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APPENDIX II 



UNIFIED COMMAND PLAHS 



PLAN 

(U) Outline ComzBand 

(u) SM-1U19-53 
(u) SM-180-55 
(u) SM-5U8-56 

(C) SM-T^9-57 
(C) SM-61*3-58 

(c) SM-105-61 
(C) sM-iUoo-63 

(c) SM-U22-71 

(c) SM-356-75 



DATE 

Plan Approved by Pres. Truman 
lU December 19^6 

2U July 1953 

9 Mar 1955 

3 July 1956 

2U October 1957 

8 September 1958 

k February 196I 

20 November 1963 
(effective 1 December 19^3) 

30 June 1971 
(effective 1 January 1972) 

• 27 June 1975 
(effective 1 July 1975) 



SUPERSEDED 3Y 
SM-180-55, 9 March 1955 

SM-180-55, 9 March 1955 
SM-7i*9-57, 2h October 1957 
SM-7l*9-57, 2h October 1957 
SM-6U3-58, 8 September 1958 
SM-105-61, February 196i 
SM-lUOO-63, 20 November 1963 
SM-U22-71, 30 June 1971 

SM-356-75, 27 June 1975 

Current 
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APPENDIX III 
GLOSSARY OF ABBREVIATIONS 



ADCOM 
ALCOH 
ABADCOM 



CG AFFE 

CG FEAF 

CG SAC 

CG USABPAC 

CG USFET 

CINCAD 

CINCAFLAOT 

CINCAFPAC 

CINCAL 

CINCARIB 

CINCARLANT 

CINCEUR 

CINCFE 

CINCLANT 

CINCLANTFLT 

CINCMAC. 

CINCMEAFSA 



CINCNAVEASTLANTMED 



CINCNE 
CINCNELM 

CINCNORAD 

CINCONAD 

CINCPAC 

CINCPACAF 

CINCPACFLT 

CINCSAC 

CINCSPECOMME 

CINCSTRIKE 

CINCUNC 
CINCUSAFE 



Aerospace Defense Conunand 

Alaskan Command 

Army Air Defense Command 

Commanding General, Army Forces, Far East 
Commanding General, Far East Air Forces 
Commanding General, Strategic Air Command 
Commanding General, US Army Pacific 
Commanding General, US Forces, European Theater 
Commander in Chief, Aerospace Defense Command 
Commander in Chief, Air Forces, Atlantic 
Commander in Chief, US Army Forces, Pacific 
Commander in Chief, Alaska 
Commander in Chief, Caribbean 
Commander in Chief, Army Atlantic 
Commander in Chief, Europe 
Commander in Chiefs Far East 
Commander in Chief, Atlantic 
Commander in Chief, Atlantic Fleet 
Commander in Chief, Military Airlift Command 
Commander in Chief, Middle East, sub-Sahara 

Africa, and Southern Asia 
Commander in Chief, US Naval Forces, Eastern 

Atlantic and Mediterranean (shortened to 

CINCNELM in 1948) 
Commander in Chief, Northeast 
Commander in Chief, US Naval Forces, Eastern 

Atlantic and Mediterranean 
Commander in Chief, North American Air Defense 

Command 

Commander in Chief, Continental Air Defense 

Command 
Commander in Chief, Pacific 
Commander in Chief, Pacific Air Forces 
Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet 
Commander in Chief, Strategic Air Command 
Commander in Chief, Specified Command, Middle 

East 

Commander in Chief, US Strike Coimtiand 
Commander in Chief, United Nations Command 
Commander in Chief, US Air Forces in Europe 
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CJCS 
CJTF 
CMC 
CNO 

COMCARIBSEAFRON 

COMNAVPE 

COMTAC 

COMUS JAPAN 

COKUS KOREA 

COMUSMACV 

CONAD 

CONARC 

CONUS 

CSA 

CSAF 



Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Commander, Joint Task Force 
Commandant, US Marine Corps 
Chief of Naval Operations 
Comanander, Caribbean Sea Frontier 
Commander I Naval Forces, Far East 
Commander Tactical- Air Command 
Commander, US Forces, Japan 
Commander, US Forces, Korea 
Commander, US Military Assistance Command, 
Vietnam 

Continental Air Defense Command 
Continental Army Command 
Continental United States 
Chief of Staff, US Army 
Chief of Staff, US Air Force 



DOD 



Department of Defense 



EUCOM 



European Command 



FECOM 



Far East Command 



JCS 

JSPOG 

JTF 



Joint Chiefs of Staff 

Joint Strategic Plans and Operations Group 
Joint Task Force 



LANTCOM 



Atlantic Command 



MAC 
MACV 
MDAP 
MEAFSA 

MECOM 
MSP 



Military Airlift Command 
Military Assistance Command, Vietnam 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program 
Middle East^ sub-Sahara Africa, and Southern 
Asia 

Middle East Command 
Mutual Security Program 



NATO 

NAVEASTLANTMED 
NORAD 



North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
US Naval Forces, Eastern Atlantic and 

Mediterranean 
North American Air Defense Command 
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PACOM 
PJBD 



Pacific Command 

Permanent Joint Board on Defense 



ROK 



Republic of Korea 



SAC 

SACEUR 
SHAEF 

STRAC 



Strategic Air Command 

Supreme Allied Commander, Europe 

Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary 

Force 
Strategic Army Corps 



TAC 



Tactical Air Command 



UCP 

UNC 

USAFE 

USARAL 

USAREUR 

USARPAC 

USARSO 

USCINCEUR 

USCINCNAVEUR 

USCINCRED 

USMACV 

USNAVEUR 

USREDCOM 

USSAG 

USSOUTHCOM 
USSTRICOM 



Unified Command Plan 
United Nations Command 
US Air Forces, Europe 
US Army Alaska 
US Army Forces, Europe 
US Army Pacific 

US Army Forces, Southern Command 

US Commander in Chief, Europe 

US Commander in Chief, Naval Forces, Europe 

US Commander in Chief, Readiness Command 

US Military Assistance Command, Vietnam 

US Naval Forces, Europe 

US Readiness Command 

US Support Activities Group 

US Southern Command 

US Strike Command 
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APPENDIX IV 



FOOTNOTES 



1. (U) JCS 1259/7, 23 Mar 46, CCS 323.361 (2-26-45) sec 3. 

2 (U) JCS 1259/27, 11 Dec 46; (U) Note by Secys on 
JCS 1259/27, 23 Jan 47; CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 4. 

3. (U) Msg, WARX 87793, JCS to CINCUSARPAC et al., 16 Dec 46, 
CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 4. 

4. (U) Msg, WARX 92711, JCS to CG USFET, 24 Feb 47, CCS 381 
(1-24-42) sec 5. 

5. (U) JCS 1259/38, 6 Aug 47, CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 5. 

6 (U) JCS 1259/41, 29 Sep 47, CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 6. (U) Msg, 
WARX* 89419 to CINCLANTFLT, CG CARIB, and Commander US Naval Forces, 
Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean, 30 Oct 47, same file, sec 7. 

7 (U) JCS 1259/49, 6 Nov 47; (U) Dec On JCS 1259/49, 26 Nov 47; . 
(U) Msg, WARX 91186, JCS to CINCLANTFLT, 26 Nov 47; CCS 381 
(1-24-42) sec 7. 

8. National Security Act of 1947, PL 253, 80th Cong. 

9 "Functions of the Armed Forces and the Joint Chiefs of Staff," 
Att to JCS 1478/23, 26 Apr 48, CCS 380 (8-19-45) sec 8. 

10. (U) Dec On JCS 1259/75, 30 Jun 48, CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 10. 
(U) Msg, WAR 84987, JCS to CINCEUR, 30 Jun 48, same file, sec 11. 

11. (U) JCS 1259/78, 3 Jul 48; (U) Dec On JCS 1259/78, 7 Sep 48; 
CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 11. 

12. (U) Msg, WARX 90049, JCS to CINCNELM, 29 Sep 48 (derived 
from' JCS 1259/95), CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 13. 

13 (U) Dec On JCS 1259/110, 4 Jan 49, CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 15; 
(U) Msg, WARX 877110, JCS to COMGEN SAC, 13 Apr 49, same file, 
sec 17. 

14 (U) JCS 1259/106, 30 Nov 48, CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 14. (U) 
JCS 1259/112, 22 Dec 48; (U) JCS 1259/113, 22 Dec 48, same file, 
sec 15. (U) Memo, JCS to SecDef, 13 Apr 49 (derived from 

JCS 1259/136); (U) Memo, Actg Chm. US Section PJBD to SecDef, 2 May 
49; CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 17. 
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15. (U) Memo, US Section, PJBD to JCS, 28 Oct 49, CCS 381 
(1-24-42) sec 19. (U) Memo, US Section PJBD to JCS, 13 Jun 50, 
End to JCS 1259/187, 16 Jun 50, same file, sec 21, (U) Msg, 
JCS 90097 to CINCNE and CINCLANT, 29 Aug 50 (derived from 

JCS 1259/189), same file, sec 22? (U) N/H to JCS 1259/189, 8 Sep 
50, same file. 

16. (U) Dec On JCS 1369/18, 23 May 49, CCS 383.21 Austria 
(1-21-44) sec 17; (U) JCS 1259/152, 7 Jun 49; (U) SM-1361-49 to 
CINCEUR, 18 Jul 49; CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 18. 

17 (U) SM-75-51 to LTG Lauris Norstad, 11 Jan 51; (U) SM-76-51 
to CINCs et al., 11 Jan 51; CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 22. 

18 (U) JCS 1259/241, 30 Jun 52; (U) N/H of JCS 1259/241, 9 Jul 
52; CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 30. (U) Msg, JCS 912973 to USLO SHAPE, 

7 Jul 52, same file, sec 31. 

19 (U) Msg, JCS 914580 to USLO SHAPE et al., 28 Jul 52 (derived 
from JCS 1259/244), CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 31. (U) Dec On 

JCS 1259/269, 2 Dec 52, CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 36. (TS) Memo, SecDef 
to JCS, 15 Jul 52, End to JCS 1259/243, 16 Jul 52, same file, 
sec 31. 

20. (U) Dec On JCS 521/49, 16 Feb 50, CCS 381 (2-8-43) sec 17. 

21. (U) Dec On JCS 1259/185, 27 Apr 50, CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 21. 

22. (U) Dec On JCS 1259/186, 18 Jul 50; (U) Msg, JCS 86348 to 
CINCARIB and CINCLANT, 18 Jul 50; CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 21. (U) 
Msg, JCS 89412 to CINCARIB and CINCLANT, 22 Aug 50 (derived from 
JCS 1259/190), same file, sec 22. 

23. (U) Dec On JCS 1259/200, 9 Apr 51, CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 24. 
(U) Dec On JCS 1259/218, 22 Dec 51; N/H of JCS 1259/218, 7 Mar 52; 
same file, sec 27. 

24. (U) Dec On JCS 1259/218, 22 Dec 51; (U) N/H of JCS 1259/218, 
24 Jan 52; CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 27. 

25. James F. Schnabel, US Army in the Korean War, P olicy and 
Direction; The First Year , pp. 46-48. 

26. (U) Memo, JCS to SecDef, 24 Dec 52 (derived from JCS 1259/270), 
CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 37. 
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27 (C) Memo, SecDef to JCS, 13 Feb 53, End to JCS 1259/278, 
19 Feb 53 CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 38. (U) Memo, JCS to SecDef, 
17 Jun 53, End to Dec On JCS 1259/281, 17 Jun 53, same file, sec 39. 
(C) Memo, ActgSecDef to JCS, 30 Jun 53, End to JCS 1259/287, 2 Jul 
53, same file, sec 40. (U) SM-1419-53 to CINCAL et al., 24 Jul 53 
(derived from JCS 1259/292), same file, sec 41. 

28. Special Message to the Congress Transmitting Reorganization 
Plan 6 of 1953, 30 Apr 53, Public Papers of the Presidents, Dwiqht D. 
Eisenhower, 1953 , pp. 229-230. 

29. DOD Directive 5100.1, 16 Mar 54. (U) Memo, SecDef to SecArmy 
et al., 15 Jan 54, corrected and reissued on 5 Mar 54 in 

JCS 1259/317, 12 Mar 54, CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 47. 

30. (U) Msg, JCS 959318 to CINCPAC, 2 Apr 54, End to Dec On 

JCS 1259/315, 2 Apr 54, CCS 381 (1-24-40) sec 47. (U) JCS 1259/322, 
9 Jun 54, same file, sec 48. 

31 (U) JCS 1899/100, 25 Jan 54, CCS 331 (1-24-42) sec 46. (U) 
JCS 1899/133, 19 Jul 54, same file, sec 49. (U) Memo, JCS to SecDef, 
26 Jul 54 (derived from JCS 1899/135), same file, sec 50. 

32 (U) Memo, JCS to SecDef, 26 Jul 54 (derived from JCS 1899/135) 
N/H of JCS 1899/135, 4 Aug 54? CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 50. 

33. (U) SM-688-54 to CSA et al., 2 Aug 54, CCS 381 (1-24-42) 
sec 50. 

34 (U) Memo, JCS to SecDef, 18 Feb 55 (derived from JCS 1259/337) 
(U) M^mo, SecDef to JCS, 2 Mar 55; (U) N/H of JCS 1259/337, 10 Mar 55 
(U) SM-180-55 to CINCAL et al., 9 Mar 55; CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 53. 

35. (U) Memo, JCS to SecDef, 5 Jun 56 (derived from JCS 1899/265 
and JCS 1899/268); (C) Memo, SecDef to CJCS , 19 Jun 56, End to 

JCS 1899/274, 26 Jun 56; CCS 381 (1-21-42) sec 61. (U) JCS 1899/281, 
15 Aug 56; (U) N/H to JCS 1899/281, 5 Sep 56; same file, sec 62; (U) 
SM-716-56 to CINCONAD, 4 Sep 56, same file, sec 63. 

36. (U) Memo, JCS to SecDef, 4 Jun 56 (derived from JCS 1259/348) , 
CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 61. 

37 (C) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, End to JCS 1259/357, 21 Jun 56; 
(C) N/H of JCS 1259/357, 23 Jul 56; (U) Msg, JCS 905628 to USCINCEUR, 
28 Jun 56, End to JCS 1259/356, 28 Jun 56; (U) SM-551-56 to Chm, 
Canadian Chiefs of Staff, 3 Jul 56 (derived from JCS 1259/359); 
CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 61. 
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38. (S) Memo, JCS to SecDef, 28 Dec 56, End to J^S 1259/378 

31 Dec 56; (S) Memo, DepSecDef to CJCS, 16 Jan 57, End JCS12o9/380, 
1 Feb 57, CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 69. 
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40. (C) Memo, JCS to SecDef, 29 May 57 (derived from JCS 1259/394) ; 
(C) N/H to JCS 1259/394, 24 Oct 57; CCS 381 (1-24-42) sec 73. (C) 
M^o, JCS to Secoef , 11 Oct 57 (derived from JCS 1259/402); (C) 
SM-479-57 to CINCAL et al., 24 Oct 57; same file, sec 76. 

41. (TS) JCS 1541/132, 10 Jan 58; (C) Msg, JCS 943043 to CINCONAD, 
10 Jan 58 J CCS 092 (9-10-45) sec 47. 

42 "Special Message to the Congress on Reorganization of the 
Defense Establishment," 3 Apr 58, Public Papers of the Presidents, 
Dwiaht D. Eisenhower, 1958 , pp. 274-283. DOD Reorganization Act of 
1958, PL 85-599, 85th Cong. 

43. DOD Directive 5100.1, 31 Dec 58. 

44. (U) Memo, JCS to SecDef, 18 Aug 58 (derived from JCS 1977/55) , 
rrs 040 (11-2-43) sec 25. (C) Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 4 Sep 58, End 
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JMF 5060 (17 Aug 59). (C) JCSM-407-60 to SecDef, 15 Sep 60 (derived 
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